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Believing  in  the  freedom  of  the  prem, 
ijM  journal  represents  a  forum  where 
irtkles  containing  many  different,  and 

!  often  controversial,  opinions  are  being 
published.  They  do  not  necessarily 
express  the  views  or  policy  of  the  paper. 

TIBET,  NEPAL  AND  COMMUNISM 
'  Ihe  Tibetan  Government’s  decision 

I  to  appoint  ambassadors  to  Great 
Britain,  India,  America  and  China,  in 
order  to  establish  direct  diplomatic 
relations  with  these  countries,  is 
taken  as  an  indication  that  Tibet  is 
anxious  to  establish  her  autonomy  in 
the  face  of  a  possible  “  invasion  ”  by 
China. 

Ine  question  of  Tibet’s  autonomy 
is  a  complicated  one.  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  claimed  that  Tibet  was  linked 
to  China  by  racial  ties,  and  in  1935 
the  Kuomintang  Government  spared 
no  efforts  in  advancing  China’s  claims 
to  suzerainty  over  her.  The  British 
Government,  in  1921,  informed  the 
Chinese  Government  that  it  recog¬ 
nised  Tibet’s  autonomy  and  China  s 
suzerainty,  on  condition  that  China 
herself  recognised  Tibet’s  autonomy. 
In  1945,  Great  Britain  reaffirmed  this 
decision,  adding  that  she  wished  to 
continue  relations  with  Tibet  through 
the  Indian  Government.  At  the  same 
time,  these  statements  determined 
Tibet’s  status  under  international  law. 

When  Kuomintang  power  was 
obviously  waning,  the  Tibetans  took 
advantage  of  the  situation  and  in 
July,  1949,  expelled  the  Chinese  Mis¬ 
sion  from  Lhasa.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  bulk  of  the  population  is  desirous 
of  retaining  the  country’s  independ¬ 
ence,  and  at  the  same  time,  the 
attempt  by  China  to  establish  her 
claims  would  undoubtedly  create  an 
unpleasant  situation  for  India,  who 
would  hardly  feel  at  ease  with  a  Com¬ 
munist-shared  frontier  of  some  1,000 
miles.  Although  in  Tibet  itself  it  is 
unlikely  that  Communism  would 
make  much  headway  at  least  not  for 
some  time,  owing  to  the  religious  and 

mystical  background  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  it  is  certain  that  a  pro-Chinese 

party  does  exist  and  that  there  is  dis- 
contem  with  the  system  of  adminis¬ 


tration.  The  peasants  hav«  no  direct 
representation  in  the  Government, 
which  is  composed  of  monks  and 
members  of  the  aristocracy. 

However,  even  though  the  Com¬ 
munists  would  not  have  an  easy  pas¬ 
sage  in  Tibet,  they  are  much  more 
likely  to  succeed,  politically,  in  Nepal. 
Nepal,  recognised  by  Great  Britain  as 
a  fully  independent  state  in  1923,  is 
ruled  by  a  wealthy  oligarchy.  The 
country  is  desperately  in  need  of  both 
political  and  economic  reiornij  uiiu 
ine  possibility  of  Chinese  support  for 
a  reform  movement  among  the 
Newars  who  have  long  been  treated 
as  inferior  to  the  Gurxhas,  does  not 
seem  too  far-fetched.  The  import¬ 
ance  to  India  of  settled  conditions  in 
Nepal  is  obvious,  not  only  because 
the  Gurkhas  form  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Indian  Army,  but  also  because 
Nepal  is  the  starting  point  for  many 
important  railway  lines  into  India. 

COLOMBO  AND  THE  FAR  EAST 
Although  there  was  no  speciticaily 
agreed  agenda  for  the  Colombo  Con¬ 
ference  of  Commonwealth  Foreign 
Mimsters,  which  is  to  begin  on  tUe 
9th  of  this  month,  it  is  safe  to  pre¬ 
sume  that  the  mam  topical  problems 
of  Asia  will  predominate  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions.  This  was  indicated  by  Mr. 
Bevin,  U.K.  Foreign  Secretary,  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  November 
17th.  who  thought  it  “  significant  to 
note  that  this  Commonwealth  of  ours 
is  perhaps  the  greatest  unifying  force 
which  draws  together  Asia  and  the 
West.”  Amongst  the  obvious  items 
to  be  discussed  are  the  Japanese 
Peace  Treaty — or  at  least  the  organi¬ 
sation  of  the  preliminary  steps  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  it — and  trade  and  financial 
questions  between  East  and  West. 
The  greatest  attention,  however,  will 
certainly  be  devoted  to  the  Com¬ 
munist  danger  in  South  East  Asia  and 
the  closely  allied  question  of  relations 
with  the  new  China.  Britain’s  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  new  regime  is  expected 
to  be  accorded  any  day  now.  and  is 

likely  to  be  hastened  up  by  India’s 
decision  to  do  so  at  the  end  of  last 

month. 

This  will  be  out  of  step  with  U.S. 
policy  in  China.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  certain  that,  on  the  broader  issue 
concerning  the  Communist  menace 

to  S.E.  Asia— on  which  President 

Truman  is  expected  to  formulate  his 
new  “  positive  ”  policy  very  soon— 


there  will  be  full  and  active  support 
for  the  American  policy  not  only 
amongst  the  Commonwealth  mem¬ 
bers,  but  amongst  the  S.E.  Asian 
countries  themselves.  It  is  unlikely 
that  Indo-China,  Thailand  or  Burma 
are  directly  threatened  by  Chinese 
Communist  expansion,  as  the  latter 
will  most  probably  concentrate  their 
energies  and  resources  on  the  political 
and  economic  consolidation  of  their 
new  state.  It  is  obviously  necessary 
to  strengthen  anti-Communist  mea¬ 
sures  m  S.E.  Asia,  not  against  China, 
but  against  the  local  Communist  ele¬ 
ments  who  will  try  to  exploit  the 
Chinese  Communist  successes  tor 
their  own  ends.  Furthermore,  the 
importance  of  these  rice-prod  ucing 
countries  to  many  members  of  the 
Commonwealth  explains  the  uneasi¬ 
ness  felt  about  their  geographical 
Achilles  heel.  What  measures  will  be 
taken  is  not  known  yet,  but  it  is  clear 
that  their  success  will  be  jeopardised 
it  mutual  suspicions  amongst  the 
Asian  nations  themselves  as  well  as 
against  western  intentions  will  not  be 
eliminated  and  if  no  eftective  regional 
military,  economic  and  political  col¬ 
laboration  can  be  established  in  the 
East.  Yet,  whatever  the  ultimate 
practical  difficulties,  there  will  be 
little,  if  any,  dissent  as  to  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  collaboration  on  principle. 

Not  so  lucid,  however,  is  the  general 
front  vis  a  vis  China  now  that  the 
U.S. A.  have  indicated  that  they  may 
wish  to  continue  their  support  for 
Chiang  Kai-shek  by  sending  addi¬ 
tional  arms  and  military  advisers  to 
Formosa  in  order  to  prevent  the  island 
from  falling  into  Communist  hands. 
Whether  President  Truman  will  asso¬ 
ciate  himself  with  such  a  policy  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen.  We  doubt  it.  It  is 
known  that  General  MacArthur  is 
favouring  an  actual  occupation  of 
Formosa  and  that  pre-election  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  U.S.A.  may  make  such  a 
demand  advisable  for  internal  politi¬ 
cal  reasons,  but  these  can  hardly  be 
accepted  as  compelling  for  a  step 

which  is  likely  to  complicate  American 
relations  even  with  her  best  friends. 
Great  Britain  will  certainly  have  re¬ 
cognised  the  new  China  when  this 
journal  appears — and  so  will  have 
some  other  western  powers—  while  the 
U.S.  are  to  support  the  base  from 

which  British  and  other  friendly  ships 

are  being  endangered  through  the 

Continued  on  Page  30 
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THE  NEW.  INDONESIA 


At  the  end  of  1949  a  major  revolution  has  taken  place 
in  the  international  scene.  The  Republic  of  the 
United  States  of  Indonesia  (Republik  Indonesia 
Serikat),  a  sovereign,  independent,  federal  and  democratic 
State  took  its  place  in  the  world  picture. 

This  State,  which  consists  of  all  the  islands  in  the 
Indonesian  Archipelago  with  the  exception  of  Dutch  New 
Guinea,  stretches  from  the  North  of  Malaya  to  the  North 
of  Australia.  It  comprises  thousands  of  islands  and  the 
rich  volcanic  soil  of  many  of  them  is  fertile  in  the  extreme. 

Others  are  still  unexploited  and  indeed  unexplored. 

75,000,000  people  live  in  Indonesia  and  their  labour 

power,  their  productive  capacity  and  the  market  that  they 
represent  for  the  industrialised  countries  of  the  world, 
make  them  an  important  feature  in  the  world  scene. 

The  Round  Table  Conference  recently  concluded  in 
The  Hague  resulted  in  agreement  to  transfer  complete, 

irrevocable  and  unconditional  sovereignty  to  Indonesia. 

I  he  Round  Table  Conference  also  laio  down  plans  for  a 
Union  between  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  and  the 
Republic  of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia.  The  legal 
bond  between  these  two  States  is,  by  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  a  powerful  one  but  it  is  itself  insufficient.  The 
only  real  bond  between  two  sovereign  States  is  that  of  a 
community  of  interests,  sjMrit,  fellow  feeling  and  mutual 
confidence.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  events  of  the  past 
tour  years  have  not  tended  to  develop  these  in  the  case 
of  the  Netherlands-Indonesian  Union  but.  with  care  and 
skill,  they  may  still  cement  the  Union  between  the  States. 

For  Britain  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  existence 

of  this  Union  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance.  As 

the  head  of  a  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  Britain  has  many 
strong  links  with  Asia,  links  which  are  of  the' spirit  as  well 
as  economic  and  strategic.  With  Europe,  too,  Britain  has 
bonds  of  sympathy  and  mutual  interest. 

Like  Britain,  Holland  is  a  member  of  Western  Union, 
and  Holland,  too.  by  virtue  of  the  Netherlands-Indonesian 

Union,  is  to  have  a  link  with  Indonesia — and  through 
Indonesia  with  Asia.  Thus  there  will  be  forged  a  new 
bridge  betweent  East  and  West. 

A  comparison  between  the  British  Commonwealth 

and  the  Netherlands-Indonesian  Union  is  not  far-fetched. 
The  Union  is  to  have  no  Ministries  or  Executives.  It  is 

not  in  any  sense  of  the  word  a  “  Super  State.”  The  only 
Union  organs  will  be  a  secretariat  and  an  arbitration  court. 
Periodically  Ministers  from  each  State  will  meet  in  con¬ 
ference  but  decisions  taken  at  these  conferences  must  be 

ratified  by  the  respective  parliaments  and  must  not  conflict 
with  the  constitution  of  the  State. 

Ihc  new  independent  Indonesia  has  a  draft  constitu¬ 
tion.  drawn  up  by  the  two  Indonesian  Delegations  at  the 
Round  Table  Conference  and  presented  to  the  Dutch 
there.  It  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  federal  and 
democratic  State  in  which  fundamental  human  rights  and 

freedoms  will  be  safeguarded.  The  manner  in  which  it 
was  drawn  up  at  The  Hague  was  an  example  of  the  in¬ 
timate  relationship  which  existed  betwecu  the  Republican 


and  Federal  Delegations  to  the  conference.  The  constitu¬ 
tion  was  first  discussed  between  the  Indonesian  Delegations 
during  the  Inter-Indonesian  Conference  which  was  held 
prior  to  the  Round  Table  Conference.  All  important 
Indonesian  States  haye  now  signed  it  and  consequently  it 
has  now  come  into  operation  with  the  transfer  ol 
sovereignty. 

I  he  only  question  of  importance  which  was  not  settled 
at  the  Round  fable  Conference  was  that  concerning  the 
future  status  of  Dutch  New  Guinea.  This  vast  and  almost 

completely  unexploited  stretch  of  territory  is  to  remain 

under  Dutch  suzerainty.  However,  negotiations  between 

Indonesia  and  Holland  will  take  place  on  this  question 

and  the  permanent  future  status  must  be  settled  within 
twelve  months.  The  talks  on  this  future  status  will,  of 
course,  be  conducted  between  the  two  sovereign  States 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  question  will  form  die 

agenda  for  the  first  Union  Conference.  The  New  Guinea 

issue  almost  resulted  in  a  last-minute  breakdown  in  the 
Round  Table  Conference  and  the  final  compromise  was 
suggested  by  the  United  Nations  Commission  for 
Indonesia. 

Whoever  is  to  have  control  over  New  Guinea  must  be 
prepared  to  subsidise  the  territory.  Even  before  the  war 

an  annual  subsidy  of  fls.  10,000,000  was  necessary.  In 
addition,  whatever  the  form  of  economic  exploitation  there, 
it  can  only  take  place  with  labour  power  from  other 
Indonesian  Islands  and  particularly  from  overcrowded 
Java. 

Apart  from  the  broad  scope  of  the  Union  Statute 

perhaps  the  Financial  and  Economic  Agreement  reached 

in  The  Hague  was  the  most  important  for  Britain.  In 
this  agreement  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  protection 
of  foreign  interests,  and  Britain,  even  in  1939,  had  invest¬ 
ments  there  totalUng  fls.  278,0C)0,000  or  13.5  per  cent,  of 

the  total  foreign  investment.  It  was  long  the  policy  of 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies  Government  to  allow  foreign 

investments  to  operate  only  under  licence  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  the  Financial  and  Economic  Agreement  lay 
it  down  that  all  existing  agreements  and  licences  will  b 
recognised  and  that  new  ones  will  be  granted.  A  proviso 

is  made,  however,  that  foreign  enterprises— like  domestic 

ones  — must  operate  in  such  a  way  that  they  do  not 

endanger  the  welfare  of  the  Indonesian  people  and  their 
State.  Enterprises  must  be  within  the  limits  of  the  Indo¬ 
nesian  constitution,  but  the  Agreement  also  lays  it  down 
that  they  will  nevertheless  be  protected  against  undue 

burdens  and  that  their  normal  functioning  and  profit  taking 

will  be  safeguarded. 

The  Hague  Agreements  stipulate  that  nationalisation 
of  any  enterprise  can  only  take  place  after  the  due  pro¬ 
cesses  of  law  and  after  the  payment  of  an  agreed  indemnifi¬ 
cation  to  its  owners.  In  this  connection  it  is  worth  notinf 
that  Republican  pronouncements  have  made  it  clear  tha 
nationalisation  will  only  take  place  in  Indonesia  in  the 
field  of  public  utilities.  Even  before  that,  the  Netherland; 
East  Indies  Government  has  long  had  the  tradition  thal 
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public  utilities  are  State  enterprises. 

Another  feature  of  the  Agreement  which  is  of  very 

considerable  interest  to  Britain  is  that  the  great  Dutch 

Saval  base  at  Sourabaya  will  continue  to  be  operated  by 
ihe  Dutch  under  a  Dutch  Commander,  appointed  by  the 
Indonesian  Government  after  nomination  by  the  C^tch. 
This  Commander  will  be  responsible  to  the  Indonesian 
Minister  of  E)efence.  The  Indonesian  State  will  receive 
into  its  territory  a  Dutch  Military  Mission  which  will  have 
naval,  land  and  air  sections  and  this  Mission  will  co¬ 
operate  in  forming,  developing  and  training  the  Indonesian 
Armed  Forces. 

Because  of  the  military  contributions  the  picture  of 
overall  strategy  in  the  Far  East  is  not  changed.  Naval 
defence  can  still  depend  upon  the  great  triangle  formed 
by  the  bases  at  Singapore,  Sourabaya  and  Hong  Kong. 

The  independent  Indonesian  State  enters  the  world 
icene  with  certain  advantages  which  were  not  enjoyed  by 

other  colonies  which  have  attained  their  independence. 
The  greatest  danger  to  newly-won  independence  is  that 
which  arises  from  Communist  infiltration  and  domestic 
Communist  activities.  The  second  great  danger  is  that 

which  arises  from  the  presence  in  the  State  of  disaffected 

minorities  owing  their  aUegiance  to  other  States. 

Communist  propaganda  in  Asia  lays  emphasis  upon 
the  twin  problems  of  most  agrarian  communities :  the 
problems  of  landlessness  and  landlordism.  Neither  exists 
in  Indonesia.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  Indonesian 
people  are  peasants,  but  because  of  a  far-sighted  agrarian 
policy  followed  by  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  Govem- 
nent,  these  peasants  own  their  land  holdings. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  holdings  are  small  and 
that  overcrowding  exists,  particularly  in  Java,  but  never¬ 
theless  the  innate  conservatism  of  peasant  landholders  is 
present  in  a  very  strong  degree  and  if  the  peasants  are 

pided  with  those  things  which  they  so  urgently  require 

-textiles,  agricultural  implements  and  fertilisers — there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  will  be  affected  by  Com¬ 
munist  propaganda,  particularly  since  they  are  of  Muslim 
religion,  a  reUgion  whose  philosophy  provides  a  poor 
breeding  ground  for  the  Communist  virus.  Another  feature 

of  considerable  significance  is  that  Indonesia  has  no  im- 

poftant  borders  where  Communist  infittration  can  take 
place.  The  sea  divides  Indonesia  from  Continental  Asia. 

With  regard  to  the  minorities,  Indonesia  is  again  in  a 
special  position.  There  is  a  comparatively  large  Chinese 
minority  of  about  1,500,000  in  the  State  but  the  proportion 

oi  Chinese  to  the  native  population  is  very  much  less  than 

it  is  in.  say,  Malaya,  and  even  although  many  Chinese  do 

owe  their  allegiance  to  China  a  large  number  have  already 
indicated  their  desire  to  accept  Indonesian  nationality. 
Reports  from  the  large  Chinese  settlements  state  that 
although  the  portraits  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  have  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  Chinese  shops  and  although  Kuomin- 

tang  flags  are  rarely  flown,  portraits  of  Mao  Tze-tung  are 

extremely  rare. 

On  balance,  the  chances  are  that  Indonesia  will 
succeed  in  overcoming  all  the  manifold  problems  which 
confront  a  new  State.  In  this  struggle  she  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  led  by  a  number  of  hard-headed  realists  who 

recognise  that  the  gaining  of  political  independence  is  not 
in  itself  the  answer  to  the  economic,  political  and  social 
problems  which  she  has  to  solve.  The  transfer  of 


■sovereignty  merely  removes  one  obstacle  to  the  solution 
of  these  problems. 

Chief  amongst  the  leaders  of  the  new  independent 

Indonesian  State  is  Dr.  Mohamed  Hatta,  Vice-President 
and  Premier  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  and  Premier  of 
the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia.  Dr.  Hatta, 
who  is  forty-seven  years  of  age,  is  by  profession  an 
economist  and  gained  his  degree  in  Holland.  He  has  been 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Indonesian  Nationalist  Move¬ 
ment  for  over  twenty-five  years  and  has  been  in  prison  in 
Holland  and  subjected  to  exile  and  internment  in  Indo¬ 
nesia.  As  an  economist,  Dr.  Hatta  has  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  most  important  problems  of  the  new 
State.  He  recognises  that  the  economic  salvation  of 
Indonesia  rests  with  raising  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
people,  thus  providing  them  with  the  incentive  to  produce 
the  goods  SO  vitally  needed  for  export  and.  at  the  same 

time,  raising  the  demand  for  consumer  goods  within  the 

country.  Dr.  Hatta  sees  his  nationalism  as  a  means  of 
opening  up  wider  vistas  of  international  co-operation  both 
for  the  Indonesian  people  themselves  and  for  the  world. 

The  new  President  of  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States  of  Indonesia  is  Dr.  Soekamo.  He  is  forty-nine 

years  of  age  and  graduated  from  the  Bandung  (Java) 

Technical  College  with  a  degree  in  architecture.  Between 
1929  and  1942  Dr.  Soekamo  was  at  liberty  for  only  two 
years;  the  rest  of  the  time  he  spent  in  prison,  exile  and 
deportation  for  his  activities  in  the  Nationalist  Movement. 

During  the  Japanese  occupation  Dr.  Hatta  and  Dr. 
Soekamo  between  them  led  the  legal  Nationalist  movement 
which,  because  of  the  bent  of  Japanese  propaganda,  was 
allowed  and  even  encouraged.  During  the  occupation 
preparations  were  made  for  eventually  winning  the 
independence  of  Indonesia  and  on  August  17th,  1945,  in 
Batavia,  these  two  declared  Indonesia  independent.  Since 

then  they  have  been  the  architects  of  the  Indonesian 
struggle  and  it  is  due  largely  to  the  far-sightedness  and  the 

policy  of  these  two  leaders  that  sovereignty  was  transferred 
to  Indonesia  by  the  end  of  1949. 

Another  advantage  of  Indonesia  is  the  incredible 
richness  of  her  soil.  Although  this  soil  has  been  starved 

for  almost  ten  years,  rapid  increases  in  productivity  win 
take  place  when  fertilisers  are  available  and  when  the 

peasants  are  provided  with  the  implements  they  so  urgently 
require.  Thanks  to  plans  already  laid  by  the  Dutch  and 
to  be  taken  over  and  fulfilled  by  the  new  State,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  necessary  increase  in  productivity  and  the 

raising  of  the  standard  of  living  win  take  place  within  the 

measurable  future.  With  assistance  from  the  richer 

countries  of  the  world — those  with  capital  to  invest — and 
with  the  skill  and  knowledge  which  is  embodied  in  the 
Western  peoples,  both  Dutch  and  others,  the  independent 
Indonesian  State  can  look  forward  to  a  pieriod  of  success. 

It  will  be  the  strength  of  the  independent  Indonesian 

Slate  that  her  leaders  recognise  the  necessity  for  co-opera* 

tion  with  other  countries.  Their  nationalism  is  not  narrow; 
they  know  that  the  Dutch  and  the  people  of  other  nations 
can  assist  them  and  they  are  prepvared  to  accept  assistance 
which  is  given  freely  and  without  reservation.  Whatever 
the  faults  and  errors  on  both  sides  in  the  past,  the  necessity 
foi  the  future  is  a  positive  and  constructive  approach  to  the 
problems  of  the  new  State.  Recrimination  will  bring  no 
profit  to  either  the  Dutch  or  the  Indonesian  people. 
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During  the  past  four  years  the  French  record  in 
Viet-Nam  has  been  one  of  continued  failure  and 
frustration.  No  less  than  three  High  Commissioners 
and  four  C.-i-C.’s  have  been  appointed  there,  and  each  of 
them  took  over  from  his  predecessor  a  harder  and  more 
thankless  task.  More  than  £200  million  a  year  has  been 
spent  for  military  purposes,  yet  only  10  per  cent,  of  Viet- 
Nam  territory  is  in  French  control,  and  even  that  not 
effectively.  In  the  bigger  towns  and  cities  where  French 
troops  are  garrisoned,  explosions  from  grenades  and  mor¬ 
tar  bombs  are  now  part  of  the  daily  existence. 

When  Vietnamese  nationalists  began  the  struggle  for 
independence  in  1945,  they  were  more  than  poorly  armed. 
Often  enough  they  possessed  only  bamboo  spears,  and  even 
early  in  1948  they  were  still  insuflRciently  equipped.  Much 
of  their  equipment  by  that  time,  however,  had  been  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  guerrillas  from  their  adversaries,  and  was 
efficient.  At  the  end  of  1947,  the  French  had  failed  in 
their  elaborate  and  spectacular  expedition  to  destroy  the 
Republican  headquarters  in  Upper  Tonkin,  and  their 
hopes  of  capturing  by  surprise  the  leaders  of  the  Republic 
had  come  to  naught.  The  Vietnamese  troops  at  that  time 
sustained  some  severe  blows,  from  which,  however,  they 
quickly  rallied.  They  began  to  turn  the  tables  on  the 
French. 

Portable  factories  operating  in  the  jungle  have  been 
turning  out  light  arms,  machine  guns,  and  even  bazookas. 
French  convoys,  however  heavily  armed,  have  been 
ambushed  by  Vietnamese  troops  who  lay  mines  operated 
by  remote  control  and  French  outposts  have  been  cease¬ 
lessly  subjected  to  onslaught.  French  manpower  is  greatly 
outnumbered  by  the  guerrillas.  To  make  good  this 
deficiency,  French  posts  are  equipped  with  great  quantities 
of  ammunition  and  destructive  arms,  which  become 
valuable  booty  indeed  when  they  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  guerrillas. 

The  reasons  for  the  French  setbacks  are  numerous. 
Their  troops — many  of  whom  have  been  sent  to  Viet-Nam 
against  their  will — are  demoralised  by  the  people’s 
hostility,  all  the  more  unbearable  as  it  is  unanimous  and 
overt,  and  by  the  depressing  climate.  But  the  main  cause 
is  the  French  over-estimation  of  their  own  strength  and 
the  under-estimation  of  the  enemy’s  opposition  and 
stamina  (0. 

The  low  morale  of  the  French  troops  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  many  atrocities  they  have  committed, 
the  horror  and  frequency  of  which  have  upset  the  con¬ 
science  even  of  the  most  reactionary  observers,  as 
evidenced  by  the  report  of  M.  Chegaray,  correspondent 
in  Indochina  of  the  M.R.P.  organ  Aube.  Reprisals  by 
the  French  have  in  many  instances  taken  the  form  of  mass 
extermination  and  complete  burning  of  villages,  resulting 
in  the  disappearance  of  300,000  civilians.  The  revolting 
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gruesomeness  of  these  deeds  is  not  surprising,  when  it  is 
known  that  the  Foreign  Legion  now  doing  service  in 
Viet-Nam,  includes  some  40,000  ex-Nazis  recruited 
through  clandestine  channels  in  the  French  zone  of 
Germany  (2). 

Despite  the  viciousness  of  French  reprisals,  the 
superiority  of  their  equipment,  and  the  fact  that  they 
invest  the  principal  ports  of  Saigon  and  Haiphong  and  the 
larger  cities,  it  is  an  absolute  fact  that  control  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  has  passed  from  them  to  the  Vietnamese  nationalists. 
Neutral  observers  hold  that  the  guerrillas  can  attack  any 
convoy  or  post  at  their  will,  and  that  the  final  defeat  of 
the  French  is  a  matter  of  months. 

It  took  nine  months  of  protracted  and  laborious 
negotiations  for  the  French  to  reach  an  agreement  with 
Bao  Dai  in  May  last,  which  provides  for  a  pseudo¬ 
independent  Viet-Nam  within  the  framework  of  the  French 
Union.  Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  Viet-Nam 
would  have  full  internal,  but  limited  external,  sovereignty. 
Special  jurisdiction  is  provided  for  the  French,  as  well  as 
freedom  of  movement  for  French  troops  throughout  the 
territory  of  Viet-Nam.  The  understanding  was  designed 
as  a  means  of  driving  a  wedge  in  the  resistance  movement 
and  its  sponsors  argued  that  since  only  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  Republic  Government  and  its  adherents  are  Com¬ 
munist,  the  rest  would  rally  behind  Bao  Dai  as  a  symbol 
of  Viet-Nam  nationalism.  It  was  hoped  that  a  war-weary 
people  would  appreciate  that  Bao  Dai  had  achieved  con¬ 
cessions  from  the  French  by  diplomacy  which  Ho  Chi 
-Minh  had  failed  to  obtain  by  years  of  bitter  armed  struggle. 
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Events  have  proved,  however,  that  these  hopes  were  | 
largely  wishful  thinking.  Reporting  several  months  later  : 
from  Saigon,  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  correspondent,  i 
A.  T.  Steel,  finds  it  “evident  that  the  majority  of  Viet-  i 
namese  nationalists,  though  weary  of  war  and  terrorism, 
are  sympathetic  to  the  revolutionary  regime  of  Ho  Chi  i 
Minh.’’  (3)  An  ironic  and  more  significant  note  was  , 
sounded  by  M.  de  Lachevrotiere,  a  dyed-in-the-wool 
colonialist  editor  closely  associated  with  the  local  de 
Gauilist  R.P.F.,  in  his  paper  L’Union  Francaise. 

“  For  the  last  fifteen  months,  the  expected  and  long- 
announced  rallying  (of  the  nationalist  elements  in  the 
resistance)  seems  to  have  been  put  off  from  day  to  day  .  . . 


(1)  General  Leclerc,  first  C.-i-C.  in  Viet-Nam  declared,  on 

his  departure  in  November,  1945,  that  the  campaign  would  bej 
over  in  less  than  six  months.  | 

(2)  Evening  Standard,  August  19th.  1949,  “France  is  secretly 
enlisting  about  500  Germans  and  refugees  from  Europe  each 
month  for  five  year’s  service  at  a  penny  a  day.” 

(3)  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  European  edition,  October 
21st,  1949. 
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It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  Viet  Minh  is  active  in  the 
delta  provinces  and  in  the  north-east  forest  regions  as  well. 
Such  activity  is  not  usual  with  people  who  are  hopeful,  and 
certainly  is  not  indicative  of  any  marked  tendency  to 
*  rally.’  ” 
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At  the  present  time  Vietnamese  political  consciousness 
reflects  the  general  tendency  in  Asia,  and  has  been 
influenced  by  the  Communist  successes  in  China  and  those 
of  the  nationalist  army  at  home.  This  consciousness  has 
permeated  even  the  ranks  of  Bao  Dai’s  followers,  who  pro¬ 
fess  that  the  March  8th,  1949,  agreement  is  but  an  “  evolu¬ 
tionary  step  ”  towards  full  independence. 

The  transfer  of  power  to  Bao  Dai,  to  which  he  and 
his  associates  attach  much  importance,  has  begun  with 
difficulty.  They  and  their  press  have  msisted  that  only 
whole-hearted  co-operation  from  the  French  and  strict 
application  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  can  produce  the 
expected  results,  namely,  the  adherence  of  the  “  non- 
Communist”  resistants.  French  response  is  half-hearted 
contrary  to  the  naive  political  hopes  of  Bao-Daiists  that  it 
would  be  otherwise.  It  is  obvious  that  their  control  cannot 
go  beyond  the  range  of  French  guns,  and  that  the  so-called 
concessions  to  Viet-Nam  independence  are  only  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  Republicans’  military  achievements.  Were  the 
resistance  movement  weak,  the  fate  of  Viet-Nam  would 
not  be  dissimilar  from  that  of  Laos  and  Cambodia.  No 
better  witness  is  required  than  the  sad  spectacle  of  Bao 
Dai’s  entry  into  Saigon  and  Hanoi  in  an  armoured  car 
driving  at  forty  miles  an  hour,  through  deserted  streets 
lined  with  heavily  armed  guards  stationed  one  every  five 
yards. 

It  has  become  the  fashion  to  tar  all  nationalist  move¬ 
ments  with  the  brush  of  Communism.  It  is  on  this  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  French  scheme  rests,  as  well  as  the 
abortive  Chiang  Kai-shek — Quirino  Pacific  project.  Apart 
from  the  French-sponsored  organs,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Vietnamese  Press  in  the  French-occupied  towns  have,  with 
understandable  restraint,  expressed  the  view  that  “  the 
fight  against  Communism  can  only  be  efficient  when  the 
Asian  people’s  aspirations  for  independence  have  been 
given  satisfaction.”  Despite  censorship,  some  even  went 
so  far  as  to  state  in  quite  unequivocal  terms  that  ”  basing 
our  judgment  on  recent  developments,  we  are  dead  sure 
that  without  wavering,  the  majority  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  will  accept  to  align  themselves  with  the  Com¬ 
munists.”  (1)  If  the  Chiang-Quirino  talks  offered  further 
opportunity  to  the  “  official  ”  papers  to  plead  for  Bao  Dai 
at  great  length,  they  were  coldly  received  by  the  rest.  The 
Tieng  Viet  (Voice  of  Viet-Nam)  simply  begged  “  President 
Chiang  to  leave  the  Vietnamese  people  alone.”  “  If  Presi¬ 
dent  Quirino  is  willing  to  embark  with  the  Philippine 
people  on  this  adventurous  path,”  it  added,  ”  it  is  his  own 
business.” 
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A  subject  giving  rise  to  considerable  controversy  has 
been  the  question  whether  the  Chinese  Communists,  once 
a:  the  Indo-Chinese  border,  would  continue  their  victorious 
march,  and  whether  the  Vietnamese  would  welcome  them. 
An  answer  has  been  given  for  the  Republican  side  by 
President  Ho  Chi  Minh  in  April  and  August.  1949.  ”  The 
Chinese  Communist  victories  have  upset  Asian,  even 
world  balance  of  power.”  he  said,  but  “  Viet-Nam  will 
always  rely  on  its  own  strength.”  (2) 


On  the  public  side,  the  most  representative  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  of  two  Hanoi  newspapers,  Cong  Toi  and 
Tia  Sang  (Ray  of  Light),  and  the  Saigon  Dien  Baa 
(Dispatch). 

"  Since  the  Chinese  troops  claim  that  their  mission  is 
that  of  liberating  the  Chinese  people  from  the  Kuomintang 
yoke,  and  since  they  owe  their  victory  mostly  to  this  policy, 
there  are  many  reasons  to  believe  that  they  would  not  go 
further  than  their  country’s  limits.  Moreover.  Mao’s  tasks 
will  be  so  many  and  tremendous  in  China  itself  that  he 
would  not  engage  in  a  new  adventure  which  would  lead 
him  no  one  knows  where.  Internationally,  the  United 
States’  warning  to  Mao  in  its  recent  White  Paper  that  it 
would  bring  a  hornet's  nest  about  his  ears  is  likely  to 
discourage  any  temptation.” 

Popular  feeling  in  France  has  been  running  high 
against  the  war  in  Viet-Nam.  If  the  drain  on  the  treasury 
is  less  obvious,  losses  in  human  lives  are  impressive.  Since 
1946  the  French  have  suffered  many  thousands  of 
casualties  each  month.  The  sorry  plight  of  France 
in  Viet-Nam  has  also  made  itself  felt  on  home  politics. 
The  war  in  Viet-Nam  was  one  of  the  main  issues  on  which 
President-designate  Rene  Mayer  fell.  The  tragic  irony  is 
that,  although  the  French  are  perfectly  aware  of  Bao 
Dai’s  incapacity  to  retrieve  the  situation,  they  consider  that 
there  is  no  alternative  for  them,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Republican  government  in  Viet-Nam  is  a  Communist 
government. 


(1)  Thai  Su  {Current  Topics)  Hanoi,  September,  1949;  also 
Anh  Sang  (Light),  Saigon,  September,  1949. 

(2)  Newsweek,  April  29th,  1949,  and  New  York  Nation, 
September  10th,  1949. 
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UNITY  IN  MALAYA 

by  Mohamed  Sopiee  bin  Shaik  Ibrahim 


TO  Malayans  who  have  been  fighting  militant  Com¬ 
munism  for  the  p£^t  18  months,  the  new  year  brings 
with  it  mixed  feelings  of  fears  and  hopes  for  the 
future.  The  repercussions  of  the  sweeping  Communist 
victory  in  China  give  sufficient  cause  for  anxiety  in 
Malaya.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Communist  violence  in 
the  country  has  greatly  contributed  towards  drawing  the 
domiciled  races  more  closely  together,  and  from  this 
understanding  and  co-operation  among  the  peoples  of  the 
Federation  arise  hopes  of  the  emergence  of  a  united,  free 
and  democratic  Malaya. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  Emergency  in  June, 
1948,  the  Government  of  Malaya  has  spent  £35,000  daily 
to  maintain  a  security  force  of  some  ^,000  men  in  the 
field  to  fight  not  more  than  5,000  Communists  who  have 
the  advantage  of  the  thick  unhealthy  Malayan  jungle  for 
their  hide-outs.  The  security  forces  have  succeeded  in 
destroying  over  1,000  bandit  camps  during  the  past  year. 
A  total  of  2,000  army,  police  and  civilian  casualties  have 
sc  far  been  caused  by  the  terrorists,  who  have  themselves 
had  2,000  of  their  members  put  out  of  action.  With  only 
about  3,000  left  imder  arms,  the  Communists  are  resisting 
a  force  20  times  their  strength,  but  there  seems  to  be  little 
improvement  in  the  general  state  of  security  in  the 
peninsula.  In  his  annual  address  to  the  Federal  Legislative 
Council  on  November  15th,  the  High  Commissioner,  Sir 
Henry  Gurney  stated  that  “it  would  be  justifiable  to  lift 
the  Emergency  in  many  parts  of  the  country  at  once  if  it 
were  teclmically  feasible  to  have  an  Emergency  in  some 
parts  and  not  in  others.”  In  view  of  the  recent  reports  of 
bamlit  outrages  in  widely  scattered  areas  from  one  end  of 
the  Federation  to  the  other,  it  is  to  be  wondered  how  many 
areas  there  were  in  which  the  Emergency  did  not  exist. 

However,  since  the  offer  of  surrender  terms  on  Sep¬ 
tember  6th,  over  a  hundred  bandits  and  their  supporters 
have  given  themselves  up  to  the  authorities.  A  scheme  is 
also  under  way  by  which  it  is  hoped  to  set  up  an  effective 
system  of  administration  in  Chinese  rural  areas  and 
re-settle  Chinese  squatters  who  have  hitherto  been  exposed 
to  intimidation  and  thus  have  been  coerced  by  the 
terrorists  into  supporting  them. 

It  is  evident  that  ffie  Communist  successes  in  China 
have  been  a  source  of  inspiration  to  the  militant  Com¬ 
munists  in  Malaya,  and  therefore,  the  prospect  of  British 
recognition  of  Mao  Tse-tung’s  People’s  Republic  of  China 
has  given  cause  for  some  concern  in  the  country.  The 
Chief  Secretary,  Sir  Alec  Newboult,  recently  assured  that 
the  fight  against  the  Communists  in  Malaya  would  not  be 
sheeted  if  the  British  Government  were  to  reco^se  the 
new  Government  of  China.  A  few  days  later.  Sir  Henry 
Gvumey,  ffie  Higii  Commissioner,  told  the  Federal  Le^s- 
lative  Council  that  “nothing  that  may  happen  in  China 
will  weaken  the  determination  of  the  people  of  this  country 
(Malaya)  to  eliminate  militant  Communism.”  That  is  the 
British  point  of  view.  The  Chinese  point  of  view  must  also 
be  considered.. 

I  The  Foreign  Policy  which  forms  part  of  the  “Common 


/ 
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Programme  of  the  Chinese  People’s  Political  Consultative 
Conference  ”  adopted  at  Peking  on  September  29th,  1949,  ^ 

states  that  “  the  Central  People’s  Republic  of  China  shall  ^ 

do  its  utmost  to  protect  the  legitimate  rights  and  interests  ** 
of  Chinese  residing  abroad.”  ®  ^ 

Because  of  British  colonial  policy  in  the  past  of  ^ 
importing  cheap  Chinese  labour  into  Malaya,  the  Chinese  Jj 
today  form  about  half  of  the  population  of  Malaya,  out- 
numbering  the  Malays,  the  natives  of  the  country. 
According  to  the  Chinese  law  of  nationality,  all  these 
Chinese  remain  Chinese  nationals  even  if  by  birth  they 
have  acquired  British  nationality  or  protection. 

To  what  extent  the  Chinese  in  Malaya  will  go  for 
protection  under  the  aegis  of  Mao  Tse-tung’s  Government 
has  yet  to  be  seen,  but  it  must  be  noted  that  the  colonial 
system  of  education  has  never  been  aimed  at  the  assimila¬ 
tion  of  the  Chinese  in  Malaya.  They  have  been  left  to 
pi  o vide  for  their  own  education,  and  that  has  resulted  in 
the  establishment  by  the  Chinese  of  Chinese  schools  with 
teachers  and  books  imported  from  China.  Chinese 
educated  in  these  schools  have  been  more  interested  in  the  Kai 
affairs  of  China  than  those  of  Malaya. 

After  the  setting  up  of  the  Mao  Tse-tung  government 
in  Peking,  some  Chinese  in  Malaya  started  flying  the  flag 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  Government.  The  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Singapore  and  the  Federation  of  Malaya  j 
considered  this  undesirable  and  have  banned  the  hoisting 
of  foreign  emblems.  However,  Chinese  in  Malaya  have 
been  displaying  the  Chinese  flag  on  all  occasions  in  the 
past,  but  perhaps  because  it  happened  to  ^  that  of  the  | 
Chiang  Kai-shek  regime,  there  was  no  restriction  what¬ 
soever.  The  prospects  are  eyen  more  gloomy  in  view  of  1 
the  fact  that  the  terrorists  in  Malaya  have  always  been 
stated  by  the  authorities  to  be  mostly  Chinese  aliens. 

However,  the  Emergency  in  Malaya  has  contributed 
towards  bringing  together  all  those  who  have  a  stake  in 
the  future  of  the  country  and  barriers  of  race  and  creed  are  ! 
breaking  down.  It  is  being  realised  that  the  drive  towards 
self-government  and  the  economic  progress  following  more 
intensive  development  of  Malaya  must  depend  for  their  j  . 
success  on  the  unity  of  the  peoples  of  the  country. 

The  United  Malays  National  Organisation  (UMNO)  ' 
which  had  hitherto  confined  its  membership  to  Malays, 
has  not  only  admitted  non-Malays  as  members  but  has 
pledged,  in  a  new  constitution,  to  promote  political,  social, 
cultural  and  economic  advancement  of  all  the  peoples  of  j?) 

Malaya.  It  is  pledged  to  co-operate  with  other  political  ^ 

organisations  to  promote  and  maintain  inter-communal  •? 

harmony.  The  president,  Dato  Onn  bin  Ja’afar,  expressed 
the  new  outlook  when  he  called  upon  the  Malays  to  take  ""j 

the  lead  in  forming  a  political  party  which  would  embrace  p 

all  citizens  of  the  country  irrespective  of  race,  colour  or  Si 

creed.  ^ 

Over  100,000  Chinese  who  regard  themselves  as 
Malayans  have  rallied  around  their  leader,  Dato  Tan 
Cheng  Lock,  in  the  Malayan  Chinese  Association,  which,  ^ 
in  keeping  with  its  object  of  promoting  and  maintaining 
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inter-racial  goodwill  and  harmony  in  Malaya,  has  followed 
the  example  of  UMNO  in  opening  its  membership  to 
non-Chinese. 

In  their  ardent  desire  for  unity,  the  leaders  of  the 
various  races  in  Malaya  have  come  together  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Communities  Liaison  Committee  which  com¬ 
prises  six  Malays,  six  Chinese,  one  European,  one 
Eurasian,  one  Indian  and  one  Ceylonese.  This  Committee 
recently  called  for  the  creation  of  a  united  Malayan  nation 
and  among  other  things  advocated  the  compulsory  teaching 
of  the  En^sh  and  Malay  languages  in  all  govermnent  and 
government-aided  schools.  This  matter  has  since  been 
taJeen  up  and  unanimously  carried  in  the  Federal  Legisla¬ 
tive  Council. 

The  Committee  is  of  the  view  that  the  aim  of  the 


Federation  of  Malaya  should  be  the  attainment  of  self- 
government  with  sovereign  status  and  the  creation  therein 
of  a  nationality;  that  early  consideration  be  given  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  desire  of  His  Majesty  The  King  and  their 
Highnesses  the  Rulers  as  expressed  in  the  Preamble  of  the 
Federal  Agreement,  that  as  soon  as  circumstances  and 
local  conditions  permit,  legislation  be  introduced  for  elec¬ 
tion  of  members  to  the  several  legislatures  within  the 
Federation  of  Malaya;  and  that  the  provision  on  citizenship 
in  the  present  Federd  Constitution  be  re-considered  and 
amended. 

If  all  these  steps  ate  taken  during  the  course  of  the 
year,  there  will  emerge  a  united,  free  and  democratic 
Malaya  to  join  the  newly-born  independent  nations  of 
South-East  Asia. 


PAKISTAN,  COMMUNISM  AND  ISLAM 


by  P.  R.  J.  Evans  (Kuala  Lumpur) 


A  correspondent  to  the  London  Observer  wrote  from 
Karachi  on  August  13th,  1949: 

“The  good  will  towards  Britain  created  in  Pakistan  by 
Partition  two  years  ago  has,  in  fact,  almost  disappeared, 
and  in  its  place  there  is  bitterness.  This  bitterness  almost 
matches  and  is,  indeed,  connected  with  Pakistan’s  distrust 
of  India.  Every  major  step  taken  in  Pakistan  today  is 
coloured — maybe  distorted — by  her  worsening  relations 
with  India.  Pakistan  is  united  in  a  bottomless  distrust  of 
the  Indian  Republic,  in  its  belief  in  the  existence  of 
“  Hindu  Imperialism  ”  and  in  its  growing  certainty  that  the 
United  Kingdom  Government  has  settled  on  India  as  the 
anti-Communist  bastion  in  the  East  to  be  supported  at  any 
cost,  that  men  like  Cripps,  Mountbatten  and  Pethick- 
Lawrence  are  hopelessly  sold  on  the  pre-eminent  value  of 
India  and  that  Pakistan  has  little  place  in  Commonwealth 
considerations  .  .  .  Except  among  the  lower  ranks  of  an 
ill-paid  and  atrociously  housed  Civil  Service,  there  is  no 
Communism  in  Pakistan.  Yet  it  is  almost  certain  that  if 
Russia  were  to  offer  an  offensive-defensive  pact  guaranteeing 
Pakistan’s  frontiers  it  would  be  welcomed  with  fierce  joy 
throughout  the  country  ...” 


For  years  the  name  of  Britain  has  held  a  reputation 
for  fair  dealing,  without  prejudice  on  account  of  race 


r  for  fair  dealing,  without  prejudice  on  account  of  race 
or  creed.  It  is  apparent,  however,  from  reports  being 
received  from  Pakistan  that  the  reputation  buUt  up  over 
years  is  being  lost  overnight.  Unless  action  is  taken  soon 
to  remedy  Pakistan’s  grievances  the  repercussions  are 
likely  to  be  very  great  indeed.  If  Pakistan  should  choose 
to  seek  an  alliance  with  Communist  Russia  there  is  no 
doubt  that  India  would  find  herself  in  difficulties,  as  Com¬ 
munist  infiltrators  would  have  a  base  on  her  doorstep  from 
which  to  work.  Despite  the  present  restrictive  legislation. 
Communists  in  India  would  find  little  difficulty  in  working 
behind  the  official  back  of  the  Administration.  In  no 
country  in  the  world  should  it  be  easier  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  Communism  than  in  India.  A  vast  majority  of  the 
population  is  illiterate  and  poverty-stricken  and  has  nothing 
material  to  lose  if  a  Cbmttiunist  Government  should  take 


the  place  of  the  present  one.  The  glib  talk  of  the  agitator 
may  convince  the  raayaf  that  a  Communist  administration 
will  bring  more  advantages  than  the  present  generally 
corrupt  one.  India  should  be  encouraged  to  keep  out 
Communism  but  not  at  the  expense  of  P^istan  which  can 
be  a  more  effective  anti-Communist  bastion  than  half  a 
dozen  Indias. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  a  hostile  govern¬ 
ment  in  control  of  Pakistan  could  over-run  the  plains  of 
India  in  a  few  weeks.  The  geographical  barriers  to  the 
invasion  of  the  Indian  Sub-Continent  by  land  are  the 
almost  impassable  Himalayas  and  the  more  easily  over¬ 
come  mountains  and  deserts  running  the  length  of 
Pakistan’s  North  and  West  frontiers.  These  mountains  are 
the  home  of  a  people  who  do  not  take  kindly  to  controls 
and  they  would  be  a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  Communist 
military  invasion.  More  important  still.  Communism 
could  not  hope  to  take  root  in  an  Islamic  State  hostile  to 
it,  for  Communism  is  incompatible  with  the  tenets  of  Islam. 

From  this  arises  the  most  important  reason  for  cordial 
and  close  relationship  with  Pakistan.  The  followers  of 
Islam  number  over  200  million  and  irrespective  of  race  and 
colour  all  of  them  are  governed  by  the  principles  of  their 
religion.  During  the  last  one  hundred  years  Britain  has 
held  great  influence  in  the  Islamic  world  and  the  majority 
of  its  followers  have  lived  under  the  economic  and  political 
guidance  and  protection  of  the  British  flag.  The  majority 
of  the  pilgrims  to  Mecca  come  from  Pakistan  and  Egypt 
and  in  the  past  Arabia  has  looked  East  to  the  British  Raj 
who  had  ruled  and  sent  his  Agents  from  India. 

Islam  turns  to  Mecca  for  guidance  and  the  secular 
opinions  of  Mecca  are  inevitably  coloured  by  the  views  of 
those  who  make  the  Pilgrimage  and  bring  wealth  to  the 
city.  Close  relationship  with  Pakistan  should  give  Britain 
the  respect,  if  not  friendship,  of  Islam  and  the  opportunity 
to  guide  it  into  place  as  the  main  bastion  against 
Communist  expansion.  '  • 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  INDIA 

by  H.  G.  Rawlinson 
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WHO  was  the  first  Englishwoman  in  India?  History 
is  silent,  but  the  first  wife  of  an  Englishman  was 
undoubtedly  Mrs.  William  Hawkins.  Hawkins,  a 
nephew  of  the  redoubtable  Sir  John,  the  terror  of  the 
Spanish  Main,  had  been  sent  out  by  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  in  the  Hector  in  1607  in  order  to  obtain  from  the 
Mogul  Court  permission  to  open  a  trading  factory  at  the 
port  of  Surat.  Hawkins,  who  had  learnt  Turkish  while  in 
the  Levant,  was  soon  on  excellent  terms  with  the  Emperor 
Jahangir,  whose  nightly  carouses  he  enthusiastically 
shared.  Jahangir,  who,  like  Philip  of  Spain,  found 
“  Achins  ”  hard  to  pronounce,  dubbed  him  “  Inglis  Khan.” 
(“In  Persia,  it  is  the  title  for  a  Duke,”  Hawkins  adds  by 
way  of  parenthesis.)  This,  however,  aroused  the  bitter 
hostility  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  from  Goa,  who  had 
been  all-powerful  at  the  Court  of  Agra  since  the  days  of 
the  Emperor  Akbar,  Jahangir’s  father,  and  had  actually 
been  the  young  prince’s  tutors.  They  were  determined 
that  no  concessions  which  would  be  harmful  to  Portuguese 
trade  in  the  East  should  be  granted  to  their  Protestant 
rivals.  To  quote  ^wkins’  picturesque  phraseology,  they 
became  like  “  ma^e  dogges.”  Shortly  after,  Hawkins, 
his  companion,  Nicholas  Ufflet,  and  the  boy,  Stephen 
Grovener,  were  smitten  with  a  mysterious  illness,  and  the 
latter  died.  Hawkins  was  convinced  that  they  had  been 
poisoned,  and  persuaded  Jahangir  to  give  him  as  a  wife 
the  daughter  of  one  of  his  officers,  an  Armenian  Christian, 
who  would  superintend  the  cooking  of  his  meals.  In  the 
absence  of  a  chaplain,  the  marriage  service  was  read  by 
Nicholas  Ufflet. 

After  a  time,  for  reasons  which  need  not  be  described 
in  detail,  Hawkins’  influence  declined.  The  Emperor’s 
drinking  bouts  had  become  a  public  scandal,  and  he  was 
not  allowed  to  come  to  court.  “  Stay  1  would  not,  among 
those  worthless  infidels,”  he  wrote  in  righteous  indigna¬ 
tion,  though  in  a  final  interview  with  Jahangir,  he  presented 
him  with  “  a  piece  of  gould  of  our  Kings  coine,  which  hee 
looked  eamestlie  upon,  and  putt  it  in  his  pockett.”  But 
neither  this  nor  a  subsequent  gift  of  a  ruby  ring  produced 
anything  but  a  worthless  firman  for  the  Surat  factory, 
which  was  cancelled  as  soon  as  issued. 

A  fresh  difficulty  now  arose  from  the  parents  of  Mrs. 
Hawkins,  who  refused  to  allow  their  daughter  to  leave 
India.  The  Jesuits,  anxious  to  be  rid  of  the  unwelcome 
intruder  at  all  costs,  offered  to  obtain  for  him  a  passport 
to  settle  in  Goa  until  he  found  a  suitable  opportunity  to 
slip  quietly  away,  but  his  friend  John  Jourdain  warned 
him  that  if  he  went  to  Goa  “  his  life  would  not  be  long, 
as  he  had  disputed  much  against  the  Pope  and  his  religion, 
and  was  apt  to  do  the  same  if  he  were  urged  thereunto, 
which  would  cost  him  his  life,  and  the  sooner  because  of 
his  goods.** 

In  the  end  he  outwitted  his  troublesome  relatives  by 
an  ingenious  device.  He  persuaded  the  Jesuits  to  issue 
him  duplicate  passports,  a  public  one  authorising  him  to 
settle  in  Goa.  and  a  private  one  allowing  him  to  embaric 


for  England,  “and  what  agreement  I  made  with  them 
to  be  void  and  of  none  effect,  but  I  should  stay  and  go 
as  I  pleased.”  In  this  way  he  and  his  wife  evaded  her 
relatives,  and  in  November,  1611,  they  made  their  way 
to  Cambay  with  a  quantity  of  precious  stones  and  goods 
valued  at  £1,8(X).  They  secured  a  passage  on  the  Pepper- 
come,  a  fine  vessel  commanded  by  Captain  Henry 
Middleton,  which  sailed  in  February,  1612,  for  the  Red 
Sea,  where  Middleton  joined  in  a  series  of  piratical  attacks 
directed  indiscriminately  against  Portuguese  and  Indian 
shipping.  In  August  Middleton  sailed  for  Sumatra  and 
the  Spice  Island,  and  in  January,  1613,  Hawkins  and 
his  wife  obtained  a  passage  on  the  Thomas,  homeward 
bound.  The  voyage  was  a  disastrous  one.  Most  of  the 
crew  died  of  scurvy,  and  in  the  Atlantic  they  were  attacked 
by  pirates  from  Newfoundland.  Hawkins  never  reached 
home  again.  Almost  in  sight  of  England,  he  died  “on 
the  Irish  Shoar,”  sometime  in  the  autumn  of  1613. 

Mrs.  Hawkins  was  now  a  rich  widow.  Besides  what 
her  late  husband  had  carried  off,  she  had  on  her  person 
diamonds  worth  £6,(XX),  procured  for  her  by  her  step¬ 
father,  Abraham  de  Duyto,  court  jeweller  to  Jahangir’s 
son.  Prince  Khurram,  and  for  this  reason,  no  doubt, 
quickly  found  consolation.  A  few  months  after  landing 
she  married  a  ship’s  captain,  Gabriel  Towerson  by  name. 
The  Company  behaved  very  handsomely.  Considering 
that  she  was  a  “  straunger,”  they  did  not  press  any  out¬ 
standing  claims  against  her  late  husband,  and  gave  her  a 
wedding  present  of  200  jacobuses  (£250)  “  in  token  of 
their  love.” 

Mrs.  Towerson  did  not  remain  long  in  England.  In 
1617  she  and  her  husband  returned  to  India  on  the  Bee. 
The  other  passengers  were  her  friend  Mrs.  Hudson,  her 
maid,  Frances  Webb,  a  factor  named  Richard  Steele,  and 
the  Company’s  chaplain,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Golding.  Steele 
whiled  away  the  tedium  of  the  voyage  by  seducing  Frances 
Webb,  and  the  chaplain  married  them  “  under  a  tree  ”  at 
the  Cape.  A  baby  was  bom  shortly  after  their  arrival  at 
Surat,  the  first  English  baby  to  be  bom  in  India. 

On  their  arrival  at  Surat,  the  Towersons  and  Mrs. 
Hudson  prepared  to  journey  up-country  to  Agra,  where 
Mrs.  Towerson  hoped  to  derive  a  rich  profit  from  private 
trade  with  the  help  of  her  Armenian  and  Dutch  relatives. 
Mr.  Golding,  who  preferred  the  company  of  the  ladies  to 
his  official  duties  at  the  Surat  factory,  followed  them,  dis¬ 
guised  “  in  Moor’s  apparel.”  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  at  that 
time  English  Ambassador  at  Agra,  was  so  disgusted  at 
this  un-clerical  behaviour  that  he  placed  the  amorous 
chaplain  under  arrest.  Mrs.  Towerson’s  financial  transac¬ 
tions  did  not  prosper,  and  she  was  vain  and  extravagant, 
and  involved  her  husband  in  endless  intrigues.  In  the 
end.  Roe  told  Towerson  that  he  must  choose  between 
the  Company’s  service  and  his  wife.  Acting  on  this  hint, 
he  left  her  and  returned  home  with  the  Ambassador.  In 
1620  he  was  sent  out  as  chief  factor  to  the  Moluccas,  and 
three  years  later  he  and  his  companions  were  executed  by 
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the  Dutch  at  the  notorious  Massacre  of  Amboyna.  We 
last  hear  of  Mrs.  Towcrson  in  1627,  when  she  was  still 
“railing”  at  the  Company  for  compensation  for  her 
supposed  losses. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  this  loose 
conduct  was  generally  tolerated  at  the  Surat  Factory,  now , 
thanks  to  Roe’s  masterly  diplomacy,  in  full  swing.  The 
Company’s  officials  were  godly  Puritans,  and  conducted  it 
“more  like  a  college,  monastery  or  house  under  religious 
orders  than  any  other.”  Prayers  were  read  morning  and 
evening,  and  there  were  heavy  penalties  for  quarrelling, 
drinking,  gambling  and  “  lying  abroad.”  Only  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  a  few  senior  officials  were  allowed  to  bring  their 
wives.  In  the  end  this  rule  was  relaxed,  mainly  for  fear 
lest  younger  factors  might  marry  Portuguese  girls  and  be 
converted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion!  Padre 
Ovington,  chaplain  of  the  Factory  at  the  end  of  the  17th 
century,  describes  this  new  departure  in  amusing  terms. 

“  The  Company  allows  marriage  to  the  factors,”  he  tells  us, 
“and  liberty  to  young  women  to  pass  thither  to  gain  husbands 
and  raise  their  fortunes.  A  modish  garb  and  mien  is  all  that 
is  expected  from  any  woman  that  passes  thither,  who  are  many 
times  matched  to  the  chief  merchants  upon  the  place,  and 
advance  thereby  their  conditions  to  a  very  happy  pitch.  And 
considering  what  trouble  attends  the  passenger,  especially  of 
women;  considering  the  hazard,  as  well  as  the  length  of  the 
voyage,  with  some  other  casualties  which  sometimes  happen  on 
board,  a  modest  woman  may  very  well  expect,  without  any  great 
stock  of  honour  or  wealth,  a  husband  of  repute  and  riches  there, 
after  she  has  run  all  this  danger  and  trouble  for  him.  And 
indeed,  the  fond  indulgence  of  the  husbands,  as  well  as  their 
wealth,  is  another  valuable  recompense  for  the  toil  and  trouble 
of  the  voyage.” 

Great  care  was  to  be  exercised  in  their  choice.  They 
were  to  be  “  poor  country  girls  or  Hospital  girls,”  and 
“sober  young  women  of  the  meaner  sort,  that  may  be 
fit  for  soldiers’  wives.”  They  were  to  have  board  and 
lodging  at  the  Company’s  expense,  and  twelve  shillings  a 
month  for  pocket  money,  for  one  year  or  until  they  found 
husbands.  An  early  report  says,  “they  go  pretty  fast, 
some  sure  and  some  in  a  faire  way  (to  matrimony)”.  But 
later,  trouble  broke  out.  “  Be  what  they  may,”  we  read, 
“  at  their  arrival  all  pretend  to  be  gentlewomen,  high  bom. 
of  great  parentage  and  relations  and  scorn  to  marry  under 
a  factor  or  commissioned  officer.”  Others  “  not  only  dis¬ 
honoured  their  nation  and  their  own  sex,  but  declared 
that  they  would  use  their  utmost  endeavour  to  make  their 
impudence  more  notorious.”  The  President  and  Council 
ordered  them  to  be  locked  up  on  bread  and  water,  pending 
their  deportation. 

One  at  least  of  them  has  won  for  herself  a  niche 
in  history.  Sterne’s  “  Eliza  ”  was  born  of  lowly  parentage 
in  the  tiny  settlement  of  Anjengo  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
and,  with  her  little  sister,  Polly,  “one  of  the  finest  girls 
India  ever  produced,”  came  to  Bombay  at  the  age  of 
twelve.  Two  years  later  she  married  a  rich,  morose  and 
dyspeptic  official  of  the  name  of  Daniel  Draper,  old  enough 
to  be  her  father.  Eliza  had  a  pretty  wit  and  gift  for  letter¬ 
writing,  and  her  descriptions  of  Bombay  society  are  as 
caustic  as  they  are  entertaining. 

“The  Civil  Servants  to  Government,  being  in  Bombay  for 
the  most  part  young  men.  are  so  taken  up  with  their  imaginary 
importance  that  they  disdain  to  learn  and  have  nothing  to  teach; 
among  the  Military  I  have  met  many  well-informed  and  gentle¬ 
manlike  persons,  but  still,  the  great  number  of  men  and  small 
number  of  national  companions  makes  a  deplorable  prospect  to 
one  who  anticipates  a  long  residence  there.” 
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Shortly  after,  the  Drapers  went  on  leave  to  England, 
and  Eliza,  still  a  mere  girl,  was  introduced  at  a  dinner 
party  to  Laurence  Sterne,  the  famous  wit  whose  Tristram 
Shandy  had  taken  the  town  by  storm.  Sterne  fell  or 
affected  to  fall,  violently  in  love  with  his  “  little  Bramine.” 
Apparently  he  pretended  not  to  know  that  she  was  married 
already.  “  Pray,  Eliza,  do  not  think  of  giving  yourself 
to  some  wealthy  nabob,  because  1  design  to  marry  you 
myself.  My  wife  cannot  live  long- — she  has  sold  all  the 
provinces  of  France  already.  And  I  know  not  the  woman 
I  should  like  so  well  for  her  substitute  as  yourself.”  Un¬ 
fortunately  these  amiable  expectations  were  not  destined 
to  be  realised.  “The  dog  it  was  that  died.”  In  1768 
Sterne  had  a  fit  “  in  a  silk-bag  shop  in  Bond  Street,”  and 
his  widow,  who  had  got  hold  of  his  letters,  started  to 
blackmail  Eliza,  fortunately  without  success. 

Eventually  the  Drapers  returned  to  India,  where 
Eliza’s  husband  had  been  made  chief  factor  of  Tellichery. 
Eliza  was  elated  at  her  new  position.  The  factors  she 
found  to  be  “  men  of  superior  culture  and  in  fact, 
Tellichery  was  “  the  Montpellier  of  India.”  The  Residency 
was  magnificent,  and  the  salary  sufficient  for  supporting 
it,  “what  you  would  call  genteelly,  though  it  does  not 
defray  the  cost  of  our  liquors,  which  alone  amount  to  six 
hundred  a  year,”  Later  on  the  Drapers  went  back  to 
Bombay,  where  Datuel  was  a  Member  of  Council,  and  a 
person  of  great  importance.  Eliza  soon  found  herself  the 
local  queen  at  Government  House  balls  and  other  official 
functions.  True,  the  competition  was  not  overwhelming. 
There  were  only  thirty-nine  Englishwomen  in  Bombay, 
including  five  widows  and  a  solitary  spinster  bearing  the 
name  of  Winifred  Daires. 

But  the  pestilential  climate  of  Bombay,  with  its  blind¬ 
ing  heat,  the  stench  of  the  rotting  fish  used  for  manuring 
the  vast  coconut  groves  surrounding  the  town,  and  the 
malaria  caused  by  the  undrained  swamps,  proved  in  the 
end  too  much  for  the  volatile  spirits  of  the  little  adven¬ 
turess.  She  was  becoming  more  and  more  bored  by  her 
elderly  husband,  who,  moreover,  had  developed  a  senile 
infatuation  for  their  housekeeper.  Mrs.  Leads.  Eliza  in 
her  turn  fell  violently  in  love  with  a  dashing  naval  commo¬ 
dore,  Sir  John  Clarke,  whose  flagship  lay  in  the  harbour. 
The  Drapers  had  a  house  on  the  outskirts  named  Belvidere, 
built  on  a  cliff  overlooking  the  harbour.  One  dark 
night  in  January,  1773,  Eliza  let  herself  down  the  cliffside 
by  a  rope  ladder  into  a  boat  from  the  flagship  waiting 
below. 

On  her  return  to  London,  Eliza  quickly  rose  to  fame. 
She  published  her  correspondence  with  Sterne,  and  the 
book  was  an  instantaneous  success.  She  took  the  town 
by  storm,  and  her  audacious  wit  made  her  a  popular 
favourite.  In  1778  she  died  at  Bristol,  and  according  to 
her  epitaph,  “  In  her.  Genius  and  Benevolence  were 
united.”  An  inscribed  tablet  in  Bombay  marks  the  spot 
where  she  carried  out  her  romantic  elopement,  and  the 
tree  under  which  she  used  to  sit  at  Angengo  was  long 
known  as  “  Eliza’s  tree.” 

“  Happy  Anjego,”  apostrophises  the  Abbe  Raynal, 
the  accomplished  author  of  the  Histoire  Philosophique  des 
Deux  Indes,  and  friend  of  Madame  de  Stael  and  other 
Parisian  bluestockings,  “  you  are  nothing,  but  you  have 
given  birth  to  Eliza!” 

Bombay  was  now  greatly  changing.  The  cotton  trade 
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was  pouring  riches  into  her  coffers,  and  thanks  to  the 
benevolence  of  the  wealthy  Parsi  community,  stately  build¬ 
ings.  public  and  private,  were  already  springing  up.  Maria 
Graham,  writing  in  1809,  found  the  “  colonists  ”  of  the 
“  settlement  ”  to  consist  of  “  a  good  many  pretty  and  well- 
dressed  women,  a  few  ancient  belles,  and  at  least  three 
men  for  every  woman.”  Bombay  now  boasted  a  race¬ 
course  and  a  theatre,  and  the  main  excitement  was  the 
arrival  of  the  mail,  with  letters  seven  months  old,  and 
out-moded  finery  from  Paris  and  Marseilles.  Otherwise 
the  chief  recreation  was  a  ride  or  drive  to  Scandal  Point, 
to  enjoy  the  air  and  listen  to  the  band.  The  official  dinner 
was  an  important  function,  when  forty  or  fifty  people  were 
assembled  at  Government  House,  the  ladies  being 
“  handed  ”  in  the  strictest  order  of  precedence.  As  in  days 
of  Padre  Ovington,  the  arrival  of  Ae  latest  bevy  of  young 
women  was  the  all-absorbing  topic,  and  in  Bombay,  as  in 
contemporary  Cheltenham  or  Bath,  “the  making  and 
breaking  of  matches  for  them  furnish  employment  for  the 
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ladies  of  the  colony  until  the  arrival  of  the  next  cargo.” 
Members  of  the  covenanted  Civil  &rvice,  “  three  hundred 
a  year,  dead  or  alive,”  were  the  [articular  target  of 
feminine  ambition.  Lady  Falkland,  wife  of  the  Governor 
of  Bombay  shortly  before  the  Mutiny,  has  an  entertaining 
story  of  the  young  bride,  who  accidentally  discovering  that 
she  was  not  entitled  to  this  particular  boon,  called  loudly 
across  the  gubernatorial  dinner-table,  “  John,  John,  it’s  a 
do  after  all!”  Her  cha^n  is,  perhaps,  pardonable  when 
we  bear  in  mind  that  widowhor^  was  not  an  improbable 
fate  in  a  city  where  not  so  long  ago  it  had  been  a  current 
proverb  that  “two  monsoons  are  the  life  of  a  man.” 

With  the  Mutiny,  the  old  India  of  the  Company 
passed  like  a  dream.  Railways  and  telegraphs  had  already 
appeared;  the  hill  stations  made  the  hot- weather  season 
supportable,  steamships  and  the  Suez  Canal  had  abolished 
the  dreaded  voyage  round  the  Cape  and  brought  London 
and  Bombay  within  a  few  weeks  of  one  another.  “The 
old  order  changeth,  giving  place  to  new.” 


GUIDING  LINES  OF  THE  NEW  CHINA 


by  Mervyn  Jones 


The  text  is  now  available  in  London  of  the  “  Common 
Programme  of  the  Chinese  People’s  Political  Con¬ 
sultative  Conference.”  This  document  was  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  delegates  of  the  Communist  and  other 
parties,  the  Army,  and  all  kinds  of  local  organisations 
who  met  at  the  end  of  September  in  Peking.  The  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  programme  which  defines  the  intentions  of  the 
new  Republic  would  have,  in  any  case,  considerable 
importance.  But  further  study  of  the  document  shows  that 
it  amounts  virtually  to  the  promulgation  of  a  constitution 
for  China — or  at  least  the  framework  of  a  constitution,  for 
the  moment  has  not  come  to  decide  on  such  details  as 
the  number  of  members  of  a  future  People’s  Congress,  the 
powers  of  its  President,  or  its  rules  of  procedure. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  grasp  the  significance  of  this 
document  is  to  compare  it  with  the  new  Constitution  of 
India,  which  has  now  been  finally  adopted  at  New  Delhi 
and  enters  into  full  force  in  January.  1950.  The  comparison 
is  inevitable,  since  the  emergence  of  independent  India  and 
of  Communist  China  are  obviously  the  foremost  events  of 
our  decade  in  Asia,  and  some  would  say  in  the  world.  But 
our  comparison  is  apt  and  instructive  in  another  sense.  The 
Indian  Constitution,  in  phrase  and  spirit,  is  the  latest  of 
that  long  line  of  documents  which  stem  from  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  of  1776,  which  emi^asise  individual  liberty  at  the 
expense  of  social  welfare  and  neat,  stable  government  at 
the  expense  of  dynamic  change.  The  Chinese  Common 
Programme,  though  it  has  specifically  Chinese  features,  is 
the  most  important  derivative  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  So  these  sober  articles  are  weapons  in  the 
dramatic  coifflict  for  the  soul  of  Asia.  On  one  side  stand 
the  ideas  of  Rousseau  and  Washington  which  Pandit  Nehru 
learned  at  Harrow;  on  the  other  the  ideas  of  Marx  and 
Lenin  which  Mao  Tse-tung  meditated  and  adapted  in  the 


years  of  preparation  at  Yenan. 

The  Indian  Constitution  opens  with  traditional 
Jeffersonian  grandiloquence,  a  little  tarnished  by  the  years. 
The  preamble  reads : 

“  We,  the  People  of  India,  having  solemnly  resolved  to 
constitute  India  into  a  sovereign  democratic  Republic,  and  to 
secure  to  all  its  citizens  Justice,  social,  economic,  and 
political;  Liberty  of  thought,  expression,  belief,  faith,  and 
worship;  Equahty  of  status  and  of  opi^rtimity;  and  to 
promote  among  them  all  Fraternity,  assuring  the  dignity  of 
the  individual  and  the  unity  of  the  nation;  in  our 
stituent  Assembly  do  hereby  adopt,  enact,  and  give  to 
ourselves  this  Constitution.” 

The  Common  Programme  begins : 

“The  great  victories  of  the  Chinese  people’s  War  of 
Liberation  and  the  People’s  Revolution  have  ended  the  era 
of  the  rule  of  imperialism,  feudalism,  and  bureaucratic 
capitalism  in  China.  From  the  status  of  the  oppressed, 
the  Chinese  people  has  become  the  master  of  a  new  society 
and  a  new  State  and  has  replaced  the  feudal,  compradore, 
fascist,  dictatorial  Kuomintang  reactionary  rule  with  the 
Republic  of  the  people’s  Democratic  Dictatorship.” 

After  defining  the  place  of  the  Consultative  Con¬ 
ference,  the  preamble  remarks  simply: 

“The  Conference  has  also  worked  out  the  following 
Common  Programme,  which  should  be  observed  by  .  .  . 
all  levels  of  the  People’s  Government  and  people  throughout 
the  country.” 

The  difference  is  more  than  one  of  style.  The  Indian 
people,  apparently  struck  by  a  bright  idea,  “  resolve  ”  and 
“  give  to  themselves  ”  a  Constitution,  just  as  the  Americans 
decided  to  “  secure  a  more  perfect  Union.”  The  Chinese 
people  put  it  differently :  they  fight,  they  win  a  war  and  a 
revolution,  and  they  start  to  run  things. 

The  contrast  is  seen  clearly  in  the  transitional  arrange¬ 
ments.  for.  while  the  Common  Programme  in  Article  14, 
provides  for  military  goyeniment  in  newly  liberated  areas. 
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the  Indian  Constitution  allows  for  the  continuance  of  the 
old  ramshackle  dictatorships  in  Chief  Commissioner’s  Pro¬ 
vinces,  backward  and  tribal  areas,  and  the  few  Princely 
States  not  yet  absorbed,  until  something  new  can  be 
thought  up.  The  Common  Programme  says  (Art.  17): 
”  All  laws  and  decrees  and  judicial  systems  of  the  Kuomin- 
tang  reactionary  government  are  abolished.”  Article  307 
of  Indian  Constitution  lays  down  that  existing  laws  are 
to  continue  in  force  except  where  clearly  inconsistent  with 
a  provision  of  the  Constitution. 

The  tasks  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  are 
these  (Art  3) : 

“ .  .  .  confiscate  bureaucratic  capital  for  ownership  by 
the  People’s  State;  systematically  transform  the  feudal  and 
semi-feudal  land  ownership  system  into  the  system  of  pea¬ 
sant  land  ownership;  .  .  .  develop  the  ^ople’s  New 
Democratic  economy  and  steadily  transform  the  country 
from  an  agricultural  into  an  industrial  country.” 

The  Declaration  of  Purposes  embodied  in  the  Indian 
Constitution  is  much  longer  than  this,  but  it  conunits  the 
Republic  only  vaguely  to  the  improvement  of  the  people’s 
welfare  and  says  nothing  about  transforming  the  country 
or  any  aspect  of  it  Regarding  ownership  and  capital,  the 
most  definite  statement  occurs  in  Art.  20.  which  provides 
that  no  property,  whether  of  an  individual  or  a  company, 
shall  be  “  acquired  for  public  purposes  ”  save  for  ample 
compensation. 

The  Common  Programme  lays  down  no  detailed  rules 
for  election,  but  makes  the  unequivocal  general  statement 
in  Art.  4 :  “  The  ri^t  of  the  people  of  China  to  elect  and 
be  elected  is  prescribed  by  law.”  In  Art.  13  we  read  of 
“the  convocation  of  the  All  China  People’s  Congress  to 
be  elected  through  universal  suffrage.”  Tliere  is  no  indica¬ 
tion  that  this  Congress  will  be  bicameral  or  of  any  limits 
to  its  powers.  India  has  also  introduced  universal  suffrage, 
sweeping  away  the  old  “qualifications”  as  well  as  &e 
separate  electorates.  However,  communal  electorates  are 
to  cling  to  life  for  another  ten  years  under  Art.  292,  and 
democracy  is  hedged  about  by  the  ^wers  of  Upper 
Houses,  both  at  the  centre  and  in  the  jHrovinces,  which  wUl 
be  partly  appointed  and  partly  indirectly  elected;  by  the 
emergency  powers  of  the  President;  by  the  provision  that 
a  provincial  Governor  may  refuse  assent  to  any  bill  passed 
by  his  legislature  and  that  the  responsible  Cabinet  holds 
office  during  his  pleasure;  and  by  the  interpretative  powers 
of  the  High  Court,  modelled  on  the  American  Supreme 
Court  Where  democracy  is  concerned,  China  scores,  and 
can  chalk  up  two  other  advances.  One  is  the  right  of  recall, 
the  most  cherished  innovation  of  the  Marxists,  dating  from 
the  Paris  Commune;  the  other  is  the  stringent  prohibition 
of  graft.  Here  are  the  articles: 

“Art.  18.  All  State  organs  must  enforce  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  working  style  of  honesty,  simplicity,  and  service 
to  the  people,  must  severely  punish  ^ft,  forbid  extra¬ 
vagance  and  oppose  the  bureaucratic  style  of  work 
characterised  by  estrangement  from  the  masses  of  the 
people. 

“  Art.  19.  Individuals  of  people’s  organisations  have 
the  right  to  indict  before  the  people’s  supervisory  or 
judicial  organs  any  state  organ  or  any  public  functionary 
violating  the  law  or  derelict  in  performing  their  duties.” 

The  only  analogy  in  India  is  the  provision  for  the 

impeachment  of  the  President. 


‘  Article  5  of  the  Common  Programme  reads  : 

“The  people  of  China  shall  have  freedcMn  of  thought, 
speech,  publication,  assembly,  asociation,  correspondence, 
person,  domicile,  movement,  religious  belief,  and  freedom  to 
hold  processions  and  demonstrations.” 

The  only  absolute  guarantee  of  freedom  in  the  Indian 
Constitution  is  Article  19,  reading: 

“  All  persons  are  equally  entitled  to  freedom  of  con¬ 
science  and  the  right  freely  to  profess,  practice,  and 
propagate  their  religion.” 

All  other  freedoms  are  countermanded  by  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Freedom  of  speech  and  expression  are  limited  by 
safeguards  against  “sedition  or  any  other  matter  which 
offends  against  decency  or  undermines  the  authority  or 
foundation  of  the  State.”  People  may  assemble  peaceably 
and  without  arms,  but  may  be  prevented  or  dispersed  “  in 
the  interests  of  public  order.”  They  may  form  “  associa¬ 
tions  or  unions  ”  when  these  are  “  in  the  interests  of  the 
general  public.”  (Arts.  13-14.)  In  practice,  newspapers 
have  been  banned,  meetings  forbidden  or  broken  up,  trade 
unions  illegalised,  and  people  detained  without  trial  all  over 
India.  The  Jeffersonian  ideal,  the  constitution  which 
enshrines  individual  liberty,  has  declined  sadly.  There  are 
no  reservations  about  the  Bill  of  Rights,  added  to  the 
American  Constitution  in  1790. 

A  tremendous  revolution  in  mores  is  foreshadowed  by 
Article  6  of  the  Common  Programme: 

“The  People’s  Republic  of  China  abolishes  the  feudal 
system  which  holds  women  in  bondage.  Women  shall 
enjoy  ^ual  rights  with  men  in  political,  economic,  cultural 
educational,  and  social  life.  Freedom  of  marriage  for  men 
and  women  shall  be  enforced.” 

The  Indian  Constitution  says  nothing  about  freedom 
of  marriage,  a  demand  as  urgent  in  the  one  country  as  in 
the  other,  but  it  ensures  women  equality  in  employment. 
Its  boldest  step,  solving  a  problem  which  has  no  Chinese 
parallel,  is  the  abolition  of  Untouchability. 

A  rather  pointed  provision  in  the  Common  Programme 
is  Art.  60: 

“  The  People’s  Republic  of  China  shall  accord  the  right 
of  asylum  to  foreign  nationals  .  .  .  oppressed  by  their  own 
governments  for  supporting  the  people’s  interests.” 

Both  the  sub-continents  are  to  be  federal  states.  The 
Common  Programme  (Art.  16)  says: 

“The  jurisdiction  of  the  Central  People’s  Government 
and  the  local  People’s  Governments  shall  be  defined  in 
accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  various  kinds  of  affairs.” 

The  Indian  Constitution  has  already  made  this 
demarcation  in  its  Union  List.  Concurrent  List,  and  State 
List.  The  Union  List  is  very  extensive  and,  contrary  to 
earlier  intention,  residuary  powers  are  reserved  to  the 
central  government. 

But  the  soul  of  legal  federalism  is  the  existence  of 
varied  nationalities.  The  Common  Programme  recognises 
their  existence  flatly,  saying  in  Art.  9 :  “  All  nationalities 
in  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  have  equal  rights  and 
duties.”  It  returns  to  this  theme  in  detail  in  Arts.  50-53; 
extracts  read: 

“  All  nationalities  within  the  boundary  of  China  are 
equal.  Unity  and  mutual  help  shall  be  effected  among  them 
.  .  .  Great  Power  nationalism  and  chauvinism  shall  ^ 
opposed  and  acts  of  discrimination,  oppression,  and  splitting 
the  unity  of  the  various  nationalities  shall  be  prohibited. 
...  All  national  minorities  have  the  freedom  of  developing 
their  dialects  and  languages,  preserving  or  reforming  dieir 
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customs,  habits,  and  religious  beliefs.  The  People’s  Govern¬ 
ment  shall  help  the  masses  of  the  people  of  all  national 
minorities  to  develop  their  political,  economic,  cultural  and 
educational  construction  work.’’ 

The  Indian  Constitution  says  nothing  about  helping 
anybody,  but  it  does  say  (Art.  23): 

“  Any  section  of  the  citizens  .  .  .  having  a  distinct 
language,  script,  and  culture  of  their  own  shall  have  the 
right  to  conserve  (not  reform  or  develop — M.J.)  the  same. 
All  minorities,  whether  based  on  religion,  community,  or 

language,  shall  have  the  right  to  establish  or  administer 

educational  institutions  of  their  choice." 

But  there  is  no  Indian  parallel  to  China’s  Article  51 : 

“  Regional  autonomy  shall  be  carried  out  in  areas 
where  national  minorities  are  congregated,  and  autonomous 
organs  of  the  various  nationalities  shall  be  set  up." 

India  recognises  religious  or  cultural  minorities,  but 

avoids  talk  of  different  nationalities.  Even  the  old  Con- 

gress  demand  of  redivision  of  provinces  along  linguistic 

lines  was  shelved  by  the  constitution-makers  as  not  urgent. 

Turning  to  economic  affairs.  Art.  28  of  the  Common 
Programme  runs: 

“  All  enterprises  vital  to  the  economic  life  of  the 

country  and  to  the  people's  livelihood  shall  come  under  the 

unified  operation  of  the  State.  All  State-owned  resources 
and  enterprises  are  the  common  property  of  all  the  people. 
They  are  the  main  material  basis  of  the  People’s  Republic 
for  the  development  of  production  and  the  creation  of  a 
prosperous  economy.” 

This  is  in  line  with  Lenin’s  teaching  about  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  the  “soeialist  seetor.”  But  private  enter¬ 
prise,  both  of  the  “  national  bourgeoisie  ”  and  of  the 
foreigner,  is  extended  a  conciliatory  hand  in  the  following 
provisions : 

”  The  basic  principle  is  .  .  .  taking  into  account  both 
private  and  public  interests,  benefits  to  both  labour  and 
capital,  mutual  aid  between  the  city  and  the  countryside 

and  the  interflow  of  goods  at  home  and  between  China  and 
countries  abroad  (Art.  26).  The  People’s  Government  shall 

encourage  the  active  operation  of  all  private  economic 
enteiprises  beneficial  to  the  national  welfare  and  the 
people’s  livelihood  and  long-term  development.  (Art.  30.) 
All  legitimate  public  and  private  trading  shall  be  protected. 
Control  of  foreign  trade  shall  be  enforced  .  .  .  Domestic  free 

trade  shall  be  adopted  ...  but  commercial  transactions 
disturbing  the  market  are  strictly  prohibited  (Art  .17).  The 
People’s  Government  shall  protect  law-abiding  foreign 
nationals  in  China  (Art.  59).” 

The  general  industrial  plan  is  stated  in  Art.  35: 

"  To  lay  the  foundations  for  the  industrialisation  of  the 
country,  work  shall  be  centred  on  the  planned  systematic 
rehabilitation  and  development  of  heavy  industry  ...  At 
the  same  time  the  production  of  the  textile  industry  and 
other  industries  beneficial  to  the  national  welfare  and  the 
people’s  livelihood  shall  be  restored  and  increased.” 

There  is  nothing  about  all  this  in  the  Indian  Constitu¬ 
tion.  There  is,  in  particular,  no  assurance  of  national 
ownership  of  basic  resources — though  there  is  such  a  paper 
assurance  in  Pakistan.  The  only  provision  on  conditions 
of  labour  is  Art.  16,  prohibiting  employment  in  mines  and 
factories  under  the  age  of  fourteen.  This  is  well  enough, 
but  no  substitute  for  the  comprehensive  Article  32  of  the 
Common  Programme,  which  ensures  collective  bargaining 
and  then  continues: 

“An  8  to  10  hour  day  shall  be  general  .  .  .  The 
People’s  Government  shall  fix  the  minimum  wage  according 
to  the  conditions  in  various  places  and  trades.  Labour 
insurance  shall  be  gradually  instituted.  The  special  interests 
of  juvenile  and  women  workers  shall  be  protected.  Inspec¬ 
tion  of  industries  and  mines  sbaU  be  earned  out  to  improve 


safety  desices  and  the  sanitary  facilities.” 

On  land  reform,  the  Common  Programme  has  this 

to  say  : 

“  In  all  areas  where  the  agrarian  reform  has  been 
carried  out.  the  rights  of  ownership  to  the  land  obtained 
by  peasants  shall  be  protected.  In  areas  where  the  agrarian 
reform  has  not  yet  been  carried  out,  the  peasant  masses 
must  be  set  in  action  to  organise  p^sant  organisations  and 
to  realise  the  slogan  ‘  Land  to  the  tiller  ’  through  such  mea¬ 
sures  as  the  elimination  of  local  bandits  and  despots,  reduc¬ 
tion  of  rents  and  interest,  and  the  distribution  of  land  (An. 
27).  In  all  areas  where  the  agrarian  reform  has  been 
thoroughly  carried  out,  the  People’s  Government  .  .  .  shall 
guide  the  peasants  step  by  step  to  organise  various  forms 
of  mutual  aid,  labour  and  production  co-operation  according 
to  the  principle  of  free  choice  and  mutual  benefits  (Art. 
34).” 

Strange  though  it  may  seem,  the  redistribution  of  the 

land  and  abolition  of  landlordism,  old  planks  in  the  Con- 

giess  programme  and  matters  of  hot  debate  in  various 

provinces,  find  no  echo  in  the  Indian  Constitution. 

Interesting  articles  in  the  Common  Programme  are 
4.3  and  45 : 

"  Efforts  shall  be  made  to  develop  the  natural  sciences 

. . .  Scientific  discoveries  and  inventions  shall  be  encouraged 
and  rewarded  and  scientific  knowledge  shall  be  popularised. 

Literature  and  the  arts  shall  be  promoted  to  serve  the 
people,  to  enlighten  the  political  consciousness  of  the 
people,  and  to  encourage  the  labour  enthusiasm  of  the 
people.  Outstanding  works  of  literature  and  art  shall  be 
encouraged  and  rewarded.  The  people’s  drama  and  cinema 
shall  be  developed." 

The  nearest  parallel  to  this  is  the  nomination  to  the 
Upper  House  of  the  Indian  Parliament  of  fifteen  members 
famed  for  their  “  special  knowledge  ’’  of  the  arts,  science, 
education,  or  social  services. 

Finally,  in  the  sphere  of  education,  a  desperately 
urgent  matter  for  both  India  and  China:  the  Indian  Con- 

stitution  refers  to  the  matter  only  generally  in  its  Declara- 

tion  of  Purposes,  while  the  Common  Programme  says 

(Art.  46): 

**  The  People’s  Government  shall  reform  the  old 
educational  system,  subject  matter  and  teaching  methods 
systematically  according  to  plan.” 

This  foresha(iows  a  complete  and  exciting  break  with 

the  mandarin  tradition,  memorising  of  texts,  and  the  old 
lumber  of  out-of-date  Chinese  scholarship.  Art.  47  goes 
on : 

“  Universal  education  shall  be  carried  out,  middle  and 
higher  education  shall  be  strengthened,  technical  education 
shall  be  stressed,  the  education  of  workers  during  their 
spare  time  and  education  of  cadres  who  are  at  their  posts 
shall  be  strengthened.’’ 

Of  the  three  succeeding  proposals,  it  is  hard  to  say 
which  will  be  most  revolutionary  and  most  astonishing  to 
the  Old  China  Hands.  One  is  that  “  political  education 
shall  be  carried  to  young  intellectuals  and  old-style  intellec¬ 
tuals.”  The  next  is  the  promotion  of  sport.  The  third  is 
this: 

“  Public  health  and  medical  work  shall  he  extended  and 
attention  paid  to  safeguarding  the  health  of  mothers,  infants, 
and  children.” 

In  general,  the  “  1776  ”  type  of  constitution  does  not 
stand  up  too  well  to  the  demands  which  the  jieoples  are 
making  in  1949.  This  kind  of  constitution  stressed 
individual  liberty  and  democracy,  perhaps  in  a  one-sided 
way,  but  at  all  events,  in  its  heyday,  thoroughly.  Nowa¬ 
days,  liberty  and  democracy  are  limit^  by  so  many  restric- 
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ttons  bom  of  fear  that  the  new  kind  of  constitution,  which 

did  not  claim  to  specialise  in  this  department,  must  be 
adjudged  to  provide  far  more  liberty  and  democracy.  The 

spirit  of  Vallabhbhai  Patel  is  not  that  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
who  held  periodic  revolutions  to  be  as  natural  in  the 
political  world  as  storms  in  the  physical. 

As  for  social  affairs— what  the  Chinese  call  the 
people’s  livelihood— it  has  always  been  the  contention  of 
the  old-style  constitution-makers  that  these  things  do  not 
belong  in  a  “  basic  law.”  Public  health,  education,  redis¬ 
tribution  of  land — these,  they  say,  are  matters  for  subse¬ 
quent  legislation,  not  for  the  constitution.  There  was  once 
much  force  in  this  contention.  But  today  the  gulf  between 
politics  and  economics  has  been  bridged;  people  care  more 

than  they  once  did  for  their  livelihood;  and  one  may  fairly 
say  ^at  if  social  demands  are  not  conceded  at  the  outset 

nothing  is  ever  achieved  later  .  Certainly,  the  achievements 
of  the  Indian  Government  in  the  sphere  of  health,  educa¬ 
tion,  or  land  reform  have  not  so  far  been  very  remarkable. 

The  Indian  Constitution  may  receive  the  study  of 

specialists  in  Peking  as  in  London;  but  it  is  doubtful 

whether,  for  aU  its  high-sounding  preamble,  it  will  exercise 

a  lively  attraction  on  any  number  of  people  outside  India. 
It  is  far  more  likely  that  the  Common  Programme  of  the 
Chinese  People’s  Republic  will  focus  and  stimulate  the 
aspirations  of  the  peoples  of  Asia. 


LEHERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


British  Policy  in  Chbn 

Sir. — I  hope  no  one  will  be  persuaded  by  the  article 
in  your  issue  for  December  that  it  was  the  wicked 
machinations  of  Jardine  that  persuaded  Palmerston  to 
wage  the  “  First  OfHum  War  ”  against  China.  Jardine  was 
a  man  of  outstanding  character  and  ability  and  his  memory 
should  not  be  tradu^.  Mr.  Woddis  quotes  an  impassioned 

speech  by  Gladstone,  but  when  the  Whigs  were  overthrown 
in  the  summer  of  1841,  Gladstone  joined  the  Tory  govern¬ 
ment  under  Peel  who  carried  on  the  war  against  China 
and  adopted  exactly  the  same  policy  towards  opium  as 
Palmerston.  This  should  suffice  to  show  that  naive 


simplifications  are  no  help  towards  understanding  a  com¬ 
plicated  problem  such  as  Brifish  opium  policy  in  China. 

As  regards  the  Taipings  there  were  good  grounds  for 
doubting  whether  their  cause  was  reaUy  “  just  and  holy.” 
When  Sir  George  Bonham  visited  Nanking  in  1853  Hung 
Hsiu-chuan,  the  Taiping  leader,  explained  that  it  had  been 

revealed  to  him  that  he  was  the  younger  brother  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  he  enquired  whether  the  Virgin  Mary  had  a 

>ounger  sister  who  would  be  a  suitable  wife  for  him. 

Yours,  etc., 

John  T.  Pratt. 


London.  S.W.5. 


Discrepancies 


111  The  Distribution  Of  Wealth  In 
Ancient  China 


by  Wen  Ch’ing-hsi  (Hong  Kong) 


ISTORICAL  studies  made  great  progress  in  China 

during  the  few  centuries  immediately  preceding  the 
birth  of  Christ.  We  are  indebted  to  the  historians 
of  this  period  for  our  present  knowledge  of  the  serious 
discrepancies  in  the  distribution  of  wealth,  as  well  as  the 
great  influence  exerted  by  the  wealthy  upon  poUtics  in 
ancient  times. 

The  Han  Shu  (History  of  the  Han  Period)  tells  us  in 
explicit  language  that  “  the  wealthy  accumulate  countless 
fortunes,  while  the  poor  had  to  be  contented  with  a  very 
coarse  diet.”  Szu-ma  Ch’ien,  the  foremost  historian  of 
ancient  China,  wrote  that  Tzu-kung,  a  disciple  of  Con¬ 
fucius,  had  been  able  to  make  his  influence  felt  among  the 
barons  on  account  of  his  wealth,  and  that  even  the  proud 
Ch’in  Shih  Huang-ti,  the  great  emperor  who  put  the  whole 
of  China  under  his  sway  in  210  B.C.,  had  to  bow  low 
before  the  opulent  among  his  subjects.  This  emperor  on 
one  occasion  had  to  build  a  monument  in  memory  of  a 
certain  widow  of  Szech’wan  who  had  amassed  an  enormous 
fortune. 

Szu-ma  Ch’ieii,  therefore,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  desire  for  material  wealth  formed  the  motive  force  in 
the  activity  of  society.  He  wrote: 


“Brave  soldiers  were  not  afraid  of  being  wounded  or 

killed,  and  rushed  headlong  at  the  enemy.  This  was  so, 
because  these  soldiers  were  in  the  hope  that  they  would 
thus  obtain  wealth.  Young  and  lawless  adventurers  were  not 
afraid  of  punishments  and  death.  They  robbed  the  graves, 
coined  false  money,  and  committed  other  crimes.  This  was 
because  they  hoped  that  they  would  thereby  obtain  wealth.  Now 
let  US  take  a  look  at  the  young  women  who  cultivated  their 
charms  and  played  the  harp.  Their  purpose  was  to  attract 
the  attention  of  men  of  opulence.  They  would  even  be 
willing  to  be  married  to  men  who  lived  far  away.  They 
would  not  concern  themselves  with  the  age  of  their  pro¬ 
spective  husbands.  All  that  they  desired  was  that  they  would 
be  married  to  men  of  opulence.  And  take  the  case  of  the 
leisurely  young  men  from  the  wealthy  families  who  dressed 
splendidly  and  wore  the  sword.  What  concerned  them  was 
that  they  could  be  in  the  company  of  their  own  wealthy 
class  of  people  .  .  .  the  force  that  motivated  every  person 
in  society  into  action  was  the  pursuit  of  wealth.”  .  ■  -  , 

We  do  not  find  such  vigorous  thoughts  as  those  ex¬ 
pressed  above  in  the  history  books  which  were  written 
in  later  periods.  The  rulers  of  China  were  gradually 
getting  more  despotic,  and  it  appears  that  the  national 
wealth  began  to  be  concentrated  among  even  a  smaller 
number  of  people.  Scholars  had  to  choose  between 
starvation  and  ffie  selling  of  their  services  to  rich  and 
influential  people.  True  freedom  of  thought  died  out. 
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RADIO  VOICES  OF  THE  EAST  (6) 

by  Charles  A.  Rigby 


SHORT-WAVE  listeners  are  not  restricted  in  their 
ether  “  travels,”  as  they  would  be  on  medium-waves. 
They  can  span  the  vast  oceans  and  listen  to  the  music 
and  speech  of  people  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Many  of 
them  like  to  tune  in  to  hear  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

According  to  the  International  Short-waye  Club  there 
are  now  five  good  transmitters  located  in  the  Philippines : 
four  in  Manila,  and  one  at  Cebu  City.  The  &st  station  in 
Manila,  known  as  “  The  Voice  of  the  Philippines,”  started 
transmitting  in  1936  and  is  now  operated  by  the  Manila 
Broadcasting  Company.  Employing  an  R.C.A.  transmitter 
of  1  kw.  power  and  a  420  feet  vertical  radiator  type 
aerial,  its  programmes  on  2Sm.  and  31m.  from  four 
studios  above  the  Insular  Life  Building  are  heard  quite 
clearly  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Signals,  however,  are 
noticeably  affected  by  seasonable  changes  so  that  during 
one  part  of  the  year  daylight  reception  of  the  31m.  trans¬ 
mission  is  poor.  Announcements  are  made  in  the  English, 
Spanish,  and  the  Filipino  languages,  the  music  heard  being 
after  the  American  ^ttem  Insides  the  typically  local  one. 
Quite  often  an  exciting  football  game  l^tween  the  Army 
and  Navy  is  broadcast.  This  station  with  call-letters 
DUH4  is  now  transmitting  on  31.12m.  or  9.640  Mcs. 
between  21,00  and  16.00.* 

Another  transmitter,  owned  by  the  Philippine  Broad¬ 
cast  Company,  Roces  Buildings,  Manila,  transmits  on 
30.95m.  or  9.692  Mcs.  between  21.30  and  16.05.  Using 
the  call-letters  DUH2,  this  station  announces  as  “The 
Voice  of  Manila.”  Then  there  is  the  “Station  of  the 
Stars,”  DZH4  and  DZH5,  owned  by  the  U.S.  Information 
Services.  Transmitting  on  19.57m.  or  15.33  Mcs.  and 
25.34m.  or  11.840  Mcs.  from  09.00-15.05,  and  from  04.30- 
07.44,  the  station  relays  “  The  Voice  of  America  ”  pro¬ 
grammes.  A  new  short-wave  station  in  Manila,  DZH6  on 
49.75m.  or  6.030  Mcs.  is  operated  by  the  Far  East  Broad¬ 
casting  Company.  DYH2  and  DYH3  in  Cebu  City, 
announcing  as  “  The  Voice  of  Cebu  ”  transmits  on  49.94m. 
or  6.13  Mcs.  between  09.00  and  14.00. 

Turning  to  New  Guinea,  the  short-wave  listener  has 
three  choices.  Port  Moresby,  VLT5  and  VLT7,  the  only 
station  in  Papua,  is  quite  an  old  favourite  with  its  almost 
all-English  programmes  of  recorded  songs  and  dance 
tunes.  It  transmits  on  41.21m.  or  7.280  Mcs.  and  on 
31.5m.  or  9.520  Mcs.  from  07.00-11.30.  More  native- 
type  music,  typical  of  New  Guinea  may  be  heard  from 
VJZ  in  the  capital  Rabaul  transmitting  on  18.18m.  or 
16A0  Mcs.  between  22.00  and  22.30.  Another  good 
station  to  hear  is  Biak  VDZ  on  41.61m.  or  7.198  Mcs. 
operating  from  09.00-10.30. 

A  prominent  station  in  Hawaii  is  the  100  kw.  trans¬ 
mitter  KRHO-KRHK  at  Honolulu.  This  is  in  the  N.B.C. 
network  and  may  be  heard  between  06.00  and  13.15  on 
16.85m.  or  17.80  Mcs.,  on  19.67m.  or  15.250  Mcs.  and  on 
31.48m.  or  9.530  Mcs.  Through  this  station  the  plaintive 
strains  of  Pua  Kamealoha’s  islanders  singing  the  older 
*  All  times  in  Gli.T. 
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type  of  Polynesian  melodies  may  be  enjoyed  picked  up 
as  it  were  on  the  beach  at  Waikiki.  Songs  to  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  guitars  and  other  Haiwaiian  stringed 
instruments  as  well  as  American  music  are  broadcast. 
Opening  announcement  is  “  This  is  Honolulu  relaying  the 
‘  Voice  of  America.’  ”  Programmes  in  English  are  broad¬ 
cast  from  08.00-10.00  and  from  12.00-13.15.  Besides  the 
local  dialects,  announcements  are  made  chiefly  in  English 
and  Spanish. 

Next  in  order  of  interest  comes  Suva  in  the  Fiji 
Islands,  off  Australia.  This  station  started  broadcasting 
in  the  early  days  of  short-wave  radio,  the  original  trans¬ 
mitter,  which  belonged  to  Amalgamated  Wireless  of 
Australasia  Ltd.,  being  housed  in  a  small  thatched  shack. 
Last  reported  on  31.46m.  or  9.53  Mcs.  and  on  49.29m.  or 
6.08  Mcs.,  VPD2  Suva,  is  rather  difiBcult  to  hear  because 
its  programmes  are  irregular.  Recordings  of  popular 
tunes  are  usually  heard. 

Another  popular  Pacific  station  is  “  Radio  Noumea  ” 
ir  New  Caledonia,  operating  on  50m.  or  6.00  Mcs.  from 
23.00-midnight  and  from  06.30-09.10.  This  station  started 
broadcasting  in  1938  with  a  power  of  25  watts  only,  yet 
the  signal  was  often  reported  at  good  strength  in  the  U.K. 
French  songs,  variety  items  and  news  in  French  are  heard. 

Papeete  F08AA  in  Tahiti  on  42.98m.  or  6.98  Mcs.  is 
another  well-known  old  S.W.  station,  having  started  trans¬ 
mitting  in  1938  or  a  little  later.  Programmes  are  usually 
announced  in  French  and  consist  mostly  of  songs,  melodies 
on  guitars,  and  accordion  solos.  Broadcasts  are  on 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays  from  02.15-04.00. 

In  Samoa,  the  island  which  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
loved  so  well,  there  is  ZM2AP  with  a  power  of  2  kw. 
at  Apia,  operating  on  38.96m.  or  7.70  Mcs.  from  05.15- 
07.00  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays.  WVTW,  in 
the  Palao  Islands  (or  Pelew  group)  next  to  the  Carolines, 
transmits  on  18.63m.  or  16.16  Mcs.  at  irregular  times. 
WVTG  on  Guam,  in  the  Marianas,  an  island  which  was 
in  the  news  during  the  late  war,  broadcasts  on  16.57m.  or 
18.10  Mcs.  and  on  22.45m.  or  13.36  Mcs.  and  is  heard 
around  06.(X). 

Lastly,  there  is  one  more  interesting  D-X  station  in 
the  Pacific,  namely  VR6AY,  Pitcairn.  This  amateur 
station  originally  belonged  to  Andrew  Young,  a  descendant 
of  Midshipman  Edward  Young  of  the  “  Bounty  ”  who  was 
one  of  the  first  settlers  on  the  island.  The  small  trans¬ 
mitter  was  housed  in  a  wooden  shack  only  10  feet  by  12 
feet,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  groves  of  cocoa-nut  palms 
which  breaks  the  rugged  contours  of  this  two-mile  long 
island.  A  hundred  feet  away,  is  the  wind-driven  generator 
for  the  transmitter.  The  station  has  been  logged  at  a 
signal  strength  of  R9  by  many  American  and  British 
amateurs  and  last  transmitted  on  20.80m.  or  14.346  Mcs. 

In  addition  to  these,  here  are  details  of  a  few  more 
Chinese  stations  omitted  from  article  3,  and  information 
respecting  a  new  Javan  transmitter  (see  article  2).  The 
new  Chinese  station  at  Peiping  has  English  news  from 
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TO  Westcracrs  visiting  India,  the  term  “Yogi”  has 
a  variety  of  meanings.  Some  think  of  a  Yogi  as  a 
stunt  artist,  some  as  a  conjuror,  some  as  a  holy 
man.  and  some  as  a  bit  of  all  three. 

The  fact  is  that  Yogis  are  divided  into  different  cate¬ 
gories.  the  lowest  being  the  stunt  artists  who  are  generally 
found  in  the  markets  of  any  religious  centre.  Their  main 
object  in  life  is  to  lie  down  on  beds  of  spikes,  or  go 
through  other  tortuous  proceedings  to  gain  alms  and  food 
from  the  people.  These  men  are  usually  regarded  by  the 
holy  Yogis  as  complete  amateurs  who  have  somehow 
picked  up  a  few  hints  on  Yoga  and  endeavour  to  carry  it 
out  in  this  pointless  manner.  Their  efforts  appeal  to  the 
public,  however,  and  as  a  result  they  are  well  rewarded. 

Next  on  the  list  come  the  conjurors,  some  of  whom 
can  claim  unusual  powers  entirely  beyond  the  under¬ 
standing  of  Western  minds.  Unfortunately  there  are  a 
number  who  rely  more  on  sleight  of  hand  than  anything 
else,  and  this  often  means  the  true  Yogi  is  brought  into 
disrepute.  A  study  of  his  work,  however,  will  soon  show 
die  difference  between  the  two.  It  is  quite  a  common 
thing  for  the  true  Yogi  to  take  up  a  skewer  or  other 
pointed  instrument  and.  without  hesitation,  plunge  it 
through  his  cheek.  Then  take  it  out  again,  and  plunge  it 
in  again — all  this  without  any  pain  and  hardly  a  speck 
of  blood.  Paul  Brunton  in  his  book.  A  Search  in  Secret 
India  even  records  an  incident  where  one  of  these  men 
took  out  his  own  eyeball  and  let  it  hang  on  his  cheek. 
Nothing  like  this  could  be  provided  by  the  ordinary 
conjuror. 

In  contrast  to  the  stunt  artists  and  conjurors,  who  are 
found  in  fairly  large  numbers,  the  holy  Yogis  prefer  to 
keep  themselves  and  their  talents  from  the  public  eye. 
They  each  have  their  own  particular  band  of  followers, 
who  wait  on  them  for  instruction  and  meditation,  and 
their  thoughts  and  lives  are  mentally  and  spiritually 
deeper  than  the  Yogis  already  mentioned. 

Generally  these  men  have  had  a  “  call  ”  to  become  a 
Yogi,  and  have  spent  years  trying  to  find  a  master  under 
whom  they  could  learn  the  true  art  of  Yoga.  As  a  result 
they  have  experience  and  insight  far  beyond  that  found  in 
their  namesakes,  whose  main  object  seems  to  be  to  make 
money. 

It  is  by  this  constant  meditation  and  prayer  that  the 
holy  Yogis  and  their  followers  are  able  to  carry  out  their 


12.30-12.50.  using  the  channels  29.24m..  33.20  m..  40m.. 
and  49.3m.  Kalgan  XGNG.  in  Mongolia  on  31.17m.  or 
9.625  Mcs.  may  be  heard  from  09.00-13.15.  Kun-Ming 
XPRA  (power  15  KW.)  on  46.85m.  or  6.40  Mcs.  broad¬ 
casts  from  10.30-14.(X). 

A  new  powerful  100  kw.  transmitter  at  Kebajoran, 
Batavia.  Java,  is  now  testing  on  19.80m.  or  15.15  Mcs.. 
25.44m.  or  1 1.795  Mcs.  and  on  49.62m.  or  6.045  Mcs.  Call 


amazing  feats,  often  recorded  in  the  Indian  newspapers. 
Being  buried  alive  for  several  hours,  or  even  days,  for 
instance,  is  a  common  enough  feature.  The  Yogi  goes 
into  a  kind  of  trance  before  he  is  buried,  and  emerges 
quite  fresh  any  number  of  hours  later,  the  time  he  is 
underground  depending  largely  on  his  ability  in  body 
control. 

All  Yogis  have  a  certain  knowledge  of  body  control 
— even  the  stunt  artists  in  the  markets  know  something 
about  it.  although  in  their  case  a  little  knowledge  is  pro¬ 
bably  a  dangerous  thing.  The  holy  Yogis  are  so  adept 
at  it.  however,  that  with  concentration  diey  are  able  to 
stop  their  blo^  flowing  through  a  certain  part  of  their 
body,  stop  their  heart  beating,  and  even  stop  breathing. 
All  this  may  have  taken  years  to  accompli^,  years  of 
practice  and  exercise,  to  say  nothing  of  dedication,  for  to 
be  a  real  Yogi — in  the  best  and  finest  sense — demands 
tremendous  sacrifice. 

The  beginning  of  body  control  seems  to  be  based  on 
certain  exercises  and  postures  designed  to  strengthen  nerve 
centres,  and  so  bring  the  body  gradually  under  control. 
Unfortunately  Yogis  are  secretive  about  their  methods, 
and  little  is  really  known  about  them. 

There  is  also  a  Yoga  of  Mind  Control,  but  this  is 
even  more  advanced  than  that  of  body  control.  Yet 
serious  efforts  are  being  made  to  approach  the  subject 
scientifically.  Research  on  Yoga  is  to  be  conducted  by  an 
Institute  in  Bombay  known  as  the  Kaivalyadhama 
(literally  meaning  the  Temple  of  Absolute  Reality). 
Rs.  125,000  have  been  collected  for  the  purpose.  TTie 
Government  of  India  have  sanctioned  a  grant  of 
Rs.  20,000.  The  Institute  has  been  functioning  at  Lonavla, 
near  Bombay,  for  the  last  24  years  as  a  recognised 
research  institute,  but  so  far  it  has  confined  itself  to  the 
“  literary  ”  side  of  Yoga. 

The  Founder-Director  of  the  Institute,  Swami 
Kuvalyananda,  said  recently:  “Our  aim  is  to  develop 
philosophy  and  culture  through  a  co-ordination  of  Yogic 
experiences  and  modem  sciences  that  will  lead  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  man  as  a  whole,  and  thus  avoid  any 
future  conflicts  between  man  and  man.” 

The  Institute,  he  said,  would  shortly  conduct  at 
Lonavla  a  two-year  post-graduate  diploma  course  in  Yoga, 
where  training  would  be  imparted  on  practical  Yoga  and 
Eastern  and  Western  philosophy. 


IS  YDC.  and  English  programmes  are  broadcast  from 
10.00-11.00,  and  Indonesian  programmes  from  11.00-12.00. 
This  will  probably  replace  the  old  transmitter  at  Tandjong 
Priok  mentioned  in  article  2. 

(The  author  of  these  articles  is  prepared  to  answer  any 
queries  relating  either  to  D-X  listening  or  short-wave 
technical  matters.  Please  address  your  letters  efo '  The 
Editor,  “Eastern  World.”) 


FROM  ALL 


Govenior  of  Sarawak 

The  assassination  of  Mr.  Duncan  Stewart,  Governor 
of  Sarawak  has  aroused  the  sympathy  of  millions  every¬ 
where.  He  was  stabbed  while  inspecting  schoolchildren 
at  Sibu  on  December  3rd  and  died  seven  days  later  in 
Singapore. 

The  tragedy  of  the  crime  was  accentuated  by  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Stewart,  who  had  arrived  in  Sarawak  only  19 
days  before,  was  the  innocent  victim  of  misguided, 
fanatical  youths.  Sarawak  has  made  conspicuous  progress 
during  the  last  2  years,  and  the  country  would  have  further 
benefited  by  this  able  administrator  who  was  in  his  45th 
year.  The  murderer  was  a  member  of  the  “  Persatuan 
Pemuda  Melayu”  or  Malay  Youth  Association  of  Sara¬ 
wak,  which  has  now  been  banned.  It  has  continued  to 
protest  against  the  cession  of  Sarawak  to  Britain  by  the 
country’s  former  ruler.  Sir  Charles  Vyner  Brooke.  In  this 
connection,  a  statement  was  issued  in  London  by  Mr. 
Anthony  Brooke  which  repudiated  any  suggestions  that 
the  anti-cession  movement,  whose  aim  is  the  restoration  of 
Sarawak  as  an  independent  State  under  British  protection, 
was  in  any  way  implicated  in  the  crime. 

Japanese  Prisoners  in  Russia 

The  question  of  Japanese  prisoners  still  in  the 
L^S.S.R.  was  the  cause  of  a  severe  clash  in  the  Allied 
Council  for  Japan  on  December  21st.  General  Dere¬ 
vyanko,  the  Soviet  delegate,  declared  that  the  Council  was 
not  competent  to  discuss  the  matter  and  walked  out  in 
protest.  Mr.  W.  Sebald,  the  U.S.  chairman,  recalled  that 
the  Soviet  Government  had  declared  that  repatriation  had 
virtually  been  completed.  If  that  was  correct,  it  meant  that 
some  376,000  Japanese  had  died  in  Russian  camps  and  he 
called  upon  the  U.S.S.R.  to  furnish  at  least  the  figures 
about  those  who  had  died  and  to  hasten  the  return  of  the 
others.  The  British  Commonwealth  member  of  the 
Council  Lt.-Col.  W.  R.  Hodgson,  supported  this  plea  and 
suggested  that  the  Swiss  Government  or  the  International 
Red  Cross  should  be  asked  to  send  a  fact-finding  mission 
to  the  Soviet  areas. 

Earlier  in  the  month,  a  spokesman  of  the  Soviet 
Embassy  stated  to  a  Japanese  delegation,  led  by  Seiritsu 
Tjojimoto,  Chairman  of  the  Nara  Prefectural  Assembly, 
that  repatriation  had  been  completed  by  the  return  of 
95,000  Japanese  during  1949,  and  that  all  those  who  still 
remained  in  the  U.S.S.R.  were  war  criminals.  When  the 
delegation  pointed  out  that  the  number  of  those  not  yet 
repatriated  exceeded  the  figure  of  9,945  war  criminals 
published  by  the  official  Soviet  News  Agency  “  Tass,”  they 
ere  answered  that  the  difference  in  the  figures  was 
“  beyond  the  comprehension  ”  of  the  Soviet  official. 

Refugees  in  PukW— 

Mr.  M.  A.  Gurmani,  Minister  and  Ambassador  at 
large  of  Ihdd$tan  met  Lord  Woolton,  Chairman  of  the 
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British  Red  Cross,  last  month  and  presented  to  him  gifts 
on  behalf  of  Kashmiri  refugees  in  Pakistan  as  a  token  of 
gratitude  for  the  great  work  done  for  them  by  the  British 
Red  Cross  which  ran  several  hospitals  for  Kashmiri 
refugees  and  donated  large  sums  of  money  as  well  as 
medicines  and  other  supplies  for  their  use. 

There  are  at  the  moment  oyer  700,000  refugees  from 
Kashmir  in  Pakistan  and  Azad  kashmir  territory.  These, 
coupled  with  the  forced  exodus  of  seven  million  in  1947 
and  early  in  1948  from  East  Punjab  and  adjacent  territories 
in  India  has  made  Pakistan  the  biggest  refugee  centre  in  the 
world.  Of  late  numbers  of  refugees  have  started  to  come 
into  Pakistan  also  from  the  Chinese  province  of  Sinkiang. 
A  few  thousand  have  already  arrived. 

/udo-American  Couference 

An  Indo-American  Conference,  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  American  Council  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific 
Relations  and  the  Indian  Council  of  World  Affairs,  was 
held  in  New  Delhi  last  month.  Its  purpose  was  to  promote 
“  mutual  understanding  and  research  ”  on  problems  of 
common  interest  to  the  two  countries.  The  conference 
dealt  with  political,  diplomatic,  economic  and  cultural 
relations  between  India  and  the  United  States.  The  Indian 
Delegation  consisted  of  38  members,  including  Prof.  B.  P. 
Adarkar,  Head  of  the  Economic  Affairs  Section  of  the 
Ministry  of  External  Affairs,  Dr.  Amar  Nath  Jha,  Lady 
Rama  Rau,  Dr.  P.  S.  Lokanathan,  Mr.  C.  P.  Ramaswami 
Aiyar  and  Mr.  C.  R.  Srinivasan,  while  the  American  Dele¬ 
gation,  which  was  led  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Washington 
University,  Prof.  Arthur  H.  Compton,  will  consist  of  28 
experts  representing  America’s  political,  cultural  and 
economic  life,  including  Mr.  C.  W.  Darden,  President  of 
the  University  of  Virginia,  Mr.  V.  M.  Hancher,  President 
of  the  Iowa  State  University,  Mr.  D.  W.  Malott,  Chancellor 
o1  the  University  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Herbert  EUiston,  Editor 
of  the  Washington  Post  and  Mr.  Owen  Lattimore. 

Tripartite  Conference  on  S.  Africa 

The  Governments  of  India,  Pakistan  and  South  Africa 
are  to  meet  at  a  Round  Table  Conference  within  the  next 
few  weeks.  Preliminary  discussions  are  already  taking 
place.  The  Conference  will  be  a  result  of  a  resolution  of 
the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations,  on  May  11th,  1949,  inviting  the  attention  of  the 
three  governments  to  enter  into  discussion  at  a  Round 
Table  Conference  taking  into  consideration  the  purposes 
and  principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Human  Rights  in  their  application  to  the  treatment 
of  the  people  of  Indian  origin  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa. 

Last  Indian  Privy  Council  Appeal  in  London 

The  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Priyy  Council  in  Lon¬ 
don  finished  the  hearing  and  dismissed  the  last  appeal  it 
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The  story  of  the  name 

Hercules 


The  very  name  Hercules 

implies  STRENGTH 

Of  all  the  mighty  heroes  of  aadent  Greece,  the  mightiest  and  strongest 
was  Hercules.  Today  the  name  still  stands  for  strength  unequalled, 
for  the  famous  Hercules  cycle  proved  itself  the  strongest  in  the  world. 
By  applying  high-predsion  methods  to  steel  of  the  finest  quality, 
Hercules  technidans  and  craftsmen  have  achieved  superlative  design, 
construction  and  finish — as  well  as  enduring  strength. 

HERCULES  HIGHLIGHTS:  Bonderized  steel  prevents 
rust — High-lustre  chromium  plating  gives  the  most  beautiful 
finish  —  Safest-ever  brakes  —  Comfortable  saddle  —  Super 
fittings  available,  such  as  Hercules  j-Speed  Hub  and 
Synchro-Switch  Handlebar  Gear  Control. 


Hercules 


d/eyc/e  Bt//&  To-cfay 


THE  HEKCULES  CYCLE  *  MOTOR  CO.  LTD..  BIRMINCHAf\  ENCLAN* 
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will  ever  bear  from  India  on  December  ISth  last.  Six 
other  Indian  appeals  in  the  list,  which  for  various  reasons 
have  not  yet  been  ready  for  hearing,  were  sent  to  the 
Federal  Court  of  India,  which  in  future  will  be  the  final 
court  of  appeal  in  India.  Thus  is  being  severed  the  legal 
link  of  more  than  200  years  between  the  British  Crown  and 
India.  It  was  by  a  Charter  of  George  I  of  1726  that  an 
appeal  from  an  Indian  high  court  to  the  Privy  Council 
was  allowed. 


Appeal  to  Malaya  Banditi  to  Sorrender 

Local  residents  and  associations  in  Malaya,  repre¬ 
senting  the  main  communities  of  North  Johore,  have  issued 
an  appeal  to  the  terrorists  to  surrender  and  “to  stop 
inim^iately  the  unnecessa^  armed  struggle.”  Sixteen 
Chinese  and  Indian  associations,  in  Segamat  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  district  of  Johore,  have  sponsored  the  app^. 
Their  manifesto — in  Chinese,  Tamil  and  Malay — informs 
the  terrorists  that  the  Government  “  ma^animously 
accepts  their  surrender.”  and  states  that  the  signatories  of 
the  appeal  personally  guarantee  safety  and  employment  to 
those  who  give  in.  The  signatories  include — beside  89 
Chinese,  10  Indians  and  12  influential  local  Malays — 17 
ex-bandits  who  have  already  taken  advantage  of  the 
Government’s  offer.  Sixteen  of  the  ex-bandits  signed  in 
Chinese;  one  with  the  mark  of  his  right  thumb.  Evidence 
is  accumulating  that  these  and  similar  calls  to  surrender 
are  having  their  effect  since  the  government,  in  a  statement 
published  on  September  6th.  undertook  that  bandits  who 
surrender  with  their  arms  and  were  not  guilty  of  murder  or 
terrorist  crimes,  would  not  suffer  the  death  penalty.  More 
than  a  hundred  bandits  and  their  supporters  have  already 
surrendered. 


Mysore  Seminar 

The  Seminar  on  Rural  Adult  Education,  organised 
jointly  by  the  Indian  Government  and  Unesco  concluded 
its  session  in  Mysore  on  December  4th.  The  seminar, 
which  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Asia,  sat  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mom  Laung  Pin  Malakul  of  Thailand  and 
discussed  the  following  aspects  of  rural  adult  education  in 
4  working  groups :  literacy;  health  and  home  life;  economic 
conditions  and  social  life.  It  was  attended  by  35  delegates 
from  18  countries  and  a  large  number  of  observers  from 
the  Indian  provinces  and  from  international  organisations. 

Japanese  Abroad 

Four  ofiScials  of  the  Japanese  foreign  office,  the  first 
of  a  group  of  ten.  arrived  in  Washington  last  month  for  a 
60-day  period  of  study  and  observation.  The  purpose  of 
these  visits,  which  are  being  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ments  of  State  and  of  the  i^^y.  is  “  to  {vovide  certain  key 
officials  of  the  Japanese  foreig^i  office  with  an  opportunity 
to  study  the  organisation  of  the  Department  of  State,  the 
activities  of  the  United  Nations,  the  formulation  and 
execution  of  American  international  trade  policies,  the 
co-ordination  of  activities  between  the  Department  of  State 
and  other  government  agencies,  and  the  relationship  of 
these  agencies  with  the  legislative  branch  of  the  gQvem- 


ment.”  It  was  pelted  out  that  these  visits,  which  are  part 
of  the  U.S.  government’s  National  Leader  Training  ^o- 
gramme  designed  to  assist  in  the  d^ocratic  re-orientation 
of  German  and  Japanese  leaders  are  not  a  [Heliminary  to 
the  establishment  of  a  semi-consular  status  with  Japan. 
No  decision  has  been  reached  on  that  subject  as  yet. 

Six  Japanese  technicians  have  arrived  in  India  to  train 
displaced  [Arsons  in  various  cottage  industries.  At  a  work 
centre  in  Delhi  training  will  be  given  to  300  workers  in  a 
number  of  Japanese  small-scale  industries,  for  which  SO 
different  kinds  of  machines  have  been  obtaii^  from  Japan. 
These  include  the  manufacture  of  bamboo  articles,  knitting 
needles,  toys,  shoe  laces  and  braids,  hosiery  articles,  soaps, 
paints  and  varnishes  and  cloth  from  rags.  These  steps  are 
the  result  of  the  recent  two-man  Indian  Government 
mission  to  Japan  to  study  the  cottage  industries  in  that 
country  and  recommend^  the  development  of  similar 
industries  in  India. 


New  Uses  for  Coconut 

Ceylon’s  Coconut  Research  Institute  has  been 
investigating  new  commercial  uses  for  coconut  products. 

Coconut  shells,  for  instance,  are  being  economically 
exploited  for  the  production  of  acetic  and  carbolic  acid, 
creosote,  wood  naptha  (a  substitute  for  methylated  spirits) 
and  pitch  (a  substitute  for  bitumen).  Attempts  are  also 
being  made  to  make  a  beverage  out  of  the  liquid  contents 
of  the  coconut,  which  is  claimed  to  contain  5  per  cent,  of 
glucose. 

Japanese  Claims 

The  Japanese  Government  is  putting  forward  claims 
for  the  return  of  Southern  Sakhalin  and  the  Kurile  Islands, 
the  Bonin  Islands  and  the  Ryuku  Group.  A  petition  for 
the  return  of  the  Kuriles  has  already  been  presented  to 
S.C.A.P.  and  the  Diet  by  a  delegation  from  Hokkaido, 
pointing  out  that  the  Southern  Kuriles  belong  to  Japan 
under  the  terms  of  the  Russian- Japanese  treaties  of  1856 
and  1875  and  that  all  the  inhabitants  there  are  Japanese. 
It  is  believed  that  the  question  of  the  ownership  of  these 
islands  will  be  a  major  issue  in  any  Japanese  peace  treaty. 

Palaeolithic  Remains  Found  in  Central  Asia  by  U,S,S.R. 

Expedition 

The  work  of  the  South-Turkmenian  joint  expedition, 
which  is  conducting  archaeological  researches  in  the 
Western  Kara-Kum.  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Amu-Darya 
and  in  the  district  of  Ashkhabad,  has  been  completed.  The 
expedition  collected  very  valuable  relics  of  the  culture  of 
Central  Asia  in  the  most  ancient  times.  Twenty-five  miles 
east  of  Krasnovodsk  stone  weapons  of  the  ha^-axe  type, 
one  of  the  Acheulian  period,  ouers  of  the  post-AcheuLian, 
were  found. 

Thus  the  early  palaeolithic  has  for  the  first  time  been 
established  in  Central  Asia.  A  workshop  for  making  stone 
weapons  dating  to  the  transition  period  from  middle  to  the 
upper  palaeolithic  has  also  been  discovered.  Excavations 
in  the  Jebel  Cave  have  yielded  materials  from  the  neolithic 
and  the  early  bronze  age. 
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Maltjra  Hall 

A  new  London  home  for  students 
from  Malaya  was  opened  by  the 
Duchess  of  Kent  on  December  12th 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  audience 
including  Mr.  Creech  Jones,  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  Mr. 
Rees  Williams,  Under  Secretary  of 
State.  Mr.  W.  A.  Ward,  the  Agent  for 
Malaya,  said  that  Malaya  with 
its  IS  bedrooms,  did  not  pretend  to 
cope  with  the  accommodation  of  more 
than  200  Malayan  students  now  in 
London.  It  was  never  intended  to  do 
so,  as  the  students  should  not  be 
segregated  but  should  be  encouraged 
to  mix  with  all  classes  of  the  British 
people.  But  in  Malaya  Hall  they 
would  be  given  a  welcome  on  their 
first  arrival  until  they  settled  down. 
The  new  house  would  give  to  them  aU 


a  social  club  of  the  right  type  where 
they  could  meet  their  friends.  The 
basic  cost  of  Malaya  Hall — some 
£14,000 — had  been  met  entirely  by 
the  Governments  of  the  Federation  of 
Malaya  and  Singapore,  and  additional 
donations  were  enabling  the  purchase 
of  books,  periodicals  and  sports  and 
games  eqmixnent.  Referring  to  the 
higher  aims  of  Malaya  Hall,  Mr. 
Ward  said :  “  As  these  students  from 
Malaya,  Malays,  Chinese,  Indians. 
Ceylonese  and  Eurasians  live  and 
meet  under  one  roof,  the  comradeship 
which  began  at  the  schools  in  Malaya 
where  they  studied  and  played 
together  will  be  strengthened.  The 
racial  differences  which  developed  in 
Malaya  during  the  time  of  the 
Japanese  occupation  and  have  per¬ 
sisted  since,  will  find  no  place  in  their 
lives  .  .  .  When  they  return  they  will 
all,  whatever  their  race,  have  achieved 
that  broadness  of  outlook,  that  unity 
of  purpose,  that  Malayan  mind  that  is 
so  necessary  if  Malaya  is  to  achieve 
its  goal  of  self-government.  These 
students  for  whom  Malaya  Hall  has 
been  founded  will  be  the  admini¬ 
strators.  the  technicians,  the  profes- 
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sionai  men.  the  politicians  of  the 
Malaya  of  the  future  and  it  is  up  to 
us  to  see  that  they  return  there  not 
only  well  equipped  for  their  duties, 
with  confidence  in  themselves,  but 
with  confidence  in  the  British  people 
and  friendliness  and  conuadeship  for 
each  other.”  Malaya  Hall  is  taste¬ 
fully  furnished  and  should  be  an  ideal 
meeting  place  for  all  friends  of 
Malaya. 

Indian  Journalists  in  Liondon 
At  their  Annual  General  Meeting  last 
month,  the  Indian  Journalists’  Asso¬ 
ciation  (Great  Britain)  regretted  that 
their  relations  with  the  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Department  of  India  House  had 
been  as  unsatisfactory  as  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  and  that  the  position  had 
not  improved  but,  in  fact,  deteriorated 
considerably.  The  meeting  elected 
Miss  Ela  &n  {Hindustan  Times)  as 
the  new  President  and  Mr.  Tarapada 
Basu  {Hindustan  Standard)  as  S^e- 
tary.  Mr.  Sunder  Kabadi  {Indian 
Express),  Sir  Francis  Low  {Times  of 
India)  and  Mr.  K.  P.  Ghosh  {United 
Press  of  India)  are  members  of  the 
Committee. 


Yes  —  ril  fly  at  once 


Businessmen  with  global  interests  depend  on  regular 
Speedbird  service  to  all  six  continents.  They  know  that  a  decision 
made  today  in  Hong  Kong,  for  example,  may  mean  a  conference 
there  next  week.  They  know,  too,  that  175,000  miles  of  B.O.A.C. 

routes  to  51  countries  make  this  kind  of  prompt  action  possible. 
They  fly  without  delay,  swiftly  and  in  comfort — on  one  ticket  all  the 
way.  These  same  advantages  can  be  yours,  too!  Complimentary 
meals  served  en  route;  no  tips  or  extras.  It’s  part  of  B.O.A.G.*s 
3 1 -year-old  tradition  of  Speedbird  service  and  exjjcrience. 


BRITISH  OVERSEAS  AIRWAYS  OORPORATION  WITH  QANTAS  EMPIKB  AIRWAYS  LTD.,  SOUTH  ATMCAN  AntWAYl  &  TASMAM  RHPIRR  AIRWAYS  LID. 


The  people  of  Pakistan  have  always 
desir^  and  will  continue  to  strive  to 
develop  friendly  relations  with  all 
other  nations,  and  it  is  therefore 
natural  that  a  feeling  of  friendship  is 
growing  between  Pakistanis  and  the 
people  of  the  Eastern  bloc  countries, 
notably  the  U.S.S.R.  This  is  the 
ofMnion  of  Mr.  Altaf  Husain,  Editor 
of  Dawn.  Karachi,  who  in  a  recent 
lecture  to  the  East  India  Association 
and  the  Overseas  League,  pointed  out 
that  educated  Pakistanis  have  always 
admired  the  great  and  rapid  progress 
which  the  Soviet  peoples  have  made 
in  their  country  and  arc  desirous  of 
studying  the  Soviet  methods  more 
thorou^ly  with  a  view  to  applying 
them  to  the  solution  of  Pakistan’s  own 
agricultural  and  economic  problems. 
It  was,  therefore,  only  to  be  existed, 
said  Mr.  Husain,  that  the  invitation 
which  the  U.S.S.R.  had  extended  to 
the  Pakistan  Prime  Minister  should 
have  been  received  with  widespread 
enthusiasm.  Pakistanis  have  taken 
this  as  an  indication  of  the  Soviet 
people’s  desire  to  be  friendly  with 
them,  in  a  world  where  they  seem  to 
have  been  singularly  unsuccessful  in 
enlisting  the  friendship  of  some  of 
those  on  whom  they  thought  they  had 
better  claims. 

The  Industrial  Devdopmeat  of  Burma 

The  part  played  by  British  business  in 
the  economic  development  of  Burma 
was  described  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Hughes  at 
the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  in  a  joint 
meeting  with  the  East  India  Associa¬ 
tion  on  December  8th.  He  pointed 
out  that  Burma  is  still  in  the  very 
early  stages  of  industrialisation  and  is 
still  pr^ominantly  an  agricultural 
country.  Her  principal  exports  are 
the  products  of  agriculture,  whereas 
her  principal  imports  are  manufac¬ 
tured  goods,  and  while  agriculture 
gives  employment  to  70  per  cent,  of 
the  population,  the  number  of  people 
employed  in  industry  is  rather  less 
than  20  per  cent,  of  the  total,  rice¬ 
milling  accounting  for  roughly  half 
this  number.  Current  events  have 
perhaps  forced  Burma  to  realise  that 
if  the  door  on  foreign  enterprise  is 
shut,  her  resources  cannot  be  ade¬ 
quately  developed  in  the  future,  since 
she  has  as  yet  neither  the  capital  nor 
the  technical  skill  to  exploit  these 
resources,  or  develop  their  distribu¬ 
tion  aiid  marketing. 


ChkMM  Paintliig 

The  difference  in  technique  and 
approach  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Schools  of  Chinese  painting 
was  described  by  Mr.  Chang  An- 
chih  in  his  lecture  at  the  China 
Institute  on  December  14th.  The 
Northern  School  style  has  remained 
practically  unchang^  throughout  the 
centuries,  but  the  Southern  School  has 
been  constantly  influenced  by  external 
philosophy  and  is  somewhat  harder  to 
appreciate.  The  aim  of  the  artist,  in 
this  case,  is  to  merge  with  Nature, 
and  to  be  in  close  harmony  with  it  in 
order  to  express  the  essence  of  Nature 
rather  than  to  concentrate  on 
depicting  outward  appearances.  At 
the  same  time,  the  work  of  this  school 
is  characterised  by  a  vivid  vitality.  By 
means  of  expert  demonstrations,  Mr. 
Chang  showed  the  close  affinity 
between  Chinese  calligraphy  and 
painting  and  pointed  out  that  in  both 
there  are  four  corresponding  styles. 


Survey  For  Colonial  Development 
Before  the  last  war,  apart  from  Inter¬ 
national  Boundary  Commission  sur¬ 
veys  and  a  few  other  minor  contribu¬ 
tions  from  Imperial  resources,  land 
surveying  was  entirely  a  matter  for 
individual  Colonial  Governments, 
who  had  to  devote  to  it  what  propor¬ 
tion  they  could  of  meagre  and  often 
fluctuating  revenues.  The  regional 
co-ordination  of  geodetic  surveys, 
which  is  technically  and  economically 
essential  in  many  cases,  barely 
existed,  while  the  powerful  modem 
method  of  topographic  mapping  from 
air  photographs — the  keystone  of 
rapid  development  surveys — could 
hardly  be  used  at  all,  since  the  total 
cost  to  be  met  from  a  single  year’s 
revenue  was  prohibitive.  However, 
Brigadier  M.  Hotine,  the  Director  of 
Colonial  Surveys,  in  his  lecture  to  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Chartered  Sur¬ 
veyors,  maintained  that  Colonial 
administrators  are  not  to  be  blamed 
for  this  state  of  affairs  which  probably 
contributed  more  than  any  other 
single  factor  to  the  slow  rate  of  pre¬ 
war  development.  When  it  became 
clear  that  nothing  much  could  be 
achieved  in  the  matter  of  rapid 
development  surveys  without  inter¬ 
colonial  co-operation,  amounting  to 
some  form  of  centralisation,  it  took 
considerable  courage  and  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  Colonial  Office  administra- 
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tion  to  overcoiQe  the  ftreinig  e¥*poei- 
tion  which  could  be  ekpeetbd  from 
some  quarters.  In  tracing  post-war 
developments.  Brigadier  Hotine  said 
that  the  main  feature  of  the  scheme 
now  in  operation  is  the  establishment 
of  a  Central  Directorate  of  Colonial 
Surveys,  financed  under  the  Colonial 
Development  and  Welfare  Act,  to 
undertake  geodetic  and  topographic 
surveys  in  any  Colony  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  economic  development. 
But  the  local  departments  are  not 
debarred  from  undertaking  such  sur¬ 
veys,  on  the  contrary  they  are 
encouraged  to  do  so.  When  the  cen¬ 
tral  Directorate  reaches  its  full 
establishment,  it  will  command  the 
services  of  no  more  than  300  sur¬ 
veyors  and  cartographers,  or  about 
5  per  cent,  of  the  man-power  required 
for  central  surveys  of  Great  Britain. 


Tea — A  Progressive  Industry 
A  well-planned  exhibition  of  the 
modem  developments  in  the  tea 
industry  was  opened  last  month  by 
the  Tea  Bureau.  It  shows,  with  the 
help  of  photographs,  diagrams  and 
working  models,  the  complete  cycle  of 
tea  production  from  planting  to  the 
various  factory  techniques  of  wither¬ 
ing,  rolling,  fermenting,  drying, 
grading  and  packing,  and  explains 
the  scientific  and  technical  research 
employed  to  obtain  better  products  at 
lower  costs.  The  progress  of  the 
industry  is  indicated  by  the  increase 
in  the  world  output  which  (excluding 
China  and  Japan)  was  116  million  lbs. 
in  1888  and  973  million  lbs.  in  1948. 
The  exhibition  remains  open  until 
February  11th. 


Indonesiau  Celebration 
To  mark  the  transfer  of  sovereignty 
from  the  Netherlands  to  the  Republik 
Indonesia  Serikat,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Subandrio  entertained  guests  at  Cen¬ 
tral  Hall  on  December  28th.  The 
programme  included  Indonesian 
songs  and  exquisite  performances  of 
Javanese,  Balinese  and  Sumatran 
dances.  The  latter  were  produced  by 
30-year-cM  Raden  Mas  Utomo.  This 
outstanding  Indonesian  dancer  has 
only  recently  arrived  in  Britain  where 
he  hopes  to  introduce  not  only  the 
traditional,  but  also  new  Indonesian 
dances. 
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BOOKS  ON  THE  FAR  EAST 


The  Far  East — A  Social  GeoRraphy  hy  A.  D.  C.  Petf.rson 

(Duckworth,  2 Is.) 

Colonel  Peterson’s  book  is  a  welcome  and  timely 
addition  to  the  literature  on  the  Far  East.  It  presents  a 
concise,  authoritative  and  non-technical  account  of  the 
peoples  and  countries  of  eastern  and  south-eastern  Asia, 
and  interprets  in  their  geographical  settings  the  political, 
social  and  economic  changes  brought  about  by  the  war. 
The  author  emphasises  the  fundamental  importance  of 
India  and  China  and  of  the  several  historic  empires  centred 
round  those  two  countries  in  understanding  the  Far  East 
as  it  is  today,  and  he  justly  devotes  more  than  a  third  of 
the  book  to  that  part  of  his  topic.  Conditions  in  Burma, 
Ceylon,  Indo-China,  Malaysia,  the  Philippines,  Japan  and 
Far  Eastern  Russia  are  fully  intelligible  only  when  account 
is  taken  of  the  extent  of  the  early  Indian  and  Chinese 
empires,  and  are  therefore  discussed  in  the  later  chapters. 

Some  inaccuracies  have  found  their  way  into  the  text, 
but  only  one  of  them  is  likely  to  be  misleading.  On  page 
125  Sinkiang  is  stated  to  be  mainly  inhabited  by  Moslem 
Tungans.  The  Tungans  are  in  fact  Moslem  Chinese  and 
less  than  8  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  According 
to  recent  estimates  77  per  cent,  of  the  population  are 
Uighurs,  Moslem  farmers  of  Turkic  speech.  There  is  a 
minor  error  on  page  155;  the  western  end  of  the  Burma- 
Siam  railway  is  at  Thanbyuzayat,  30  miles  south  of  Moul- 
mein  and  not  at  Thaton  which  is  well  to  the  north  of 
Moulmein. 

At  the  end  of  each  chapter  there  is  a  short  biblio¬ 
graphy,  and  the  author  has  made  a  special  point  of 


INDIAN  EMBERS 

The  Memoirs  of 
LADY  LAWRENCE 

This  entertaining  and  important  book 
gives  a  vivid  and  colourful  portrait  of 
the  Indian  scene  during  the  latter  years 
of  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  It  deals 
with  the  years  when  Sir  Henry  Lawrence 
was  Commissioner  in  Belgaum  and 
Commissioner  in  Sind. 

Colour  plates  by  the  author 

16s.  net 

2  Alfred  St.  GEORGE  RONALD  Oxford 


Malay  Society 

The  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Malay 
Society  of  Great  Britain  on  December 
30th  last,  was  the  biggest  since  the 
Society  was  founded  23  years  ago, 
and  was  a  splendid  function  to  which 
the  many  distinguished  friends  of 
Malaya  and  the  glittering  uniforms  of 
the  Malay  Regiment  lent  importance 
and  colour.  Che  Abdul  Razak  bin 
Dato  Hussin,  President  of  the  Society, 
recorded  with  satisfaction  that  the 
number  of  Malayan  students  coming 
to  study  in  Britain  was  constantly 
increasing,  and  said  that  Malays  rea¬ 
lised  that  the  trust  under  which  their 
forefathers  had  handed  over  the 
administration  of  their  country  was  at 
long  last  being  fulfilled.  It  was  his 
firm  conviction  that,  if  it  was  intended 
that  Malaya  should  continue  to 
remain  within  the  Commonwealth,  it 
was  necessary  that  the  people  of 
Malaya  should  be  given  the  oppor¬ 


tunity  of  inheriting  the  best  that 
British  culture  and  heritage  could 
give.  He  hoped  that,  if  the  situation 
in  Malaya  was  tackled  with  all  the 
energy  and  vigour  it  required,  peace 
would  soon  reign  there  again.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  lead  of  the  Communities 
Liaison  Committee  in  Malaya,  a 
Malayan  Forum  has  been  founded  in 
Britain,  which  was  intended  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  structure  through  which 
Malayan  students  of  all  races  could 
meet  and  freely  discuss  all  matters  of 
common  interest,  thus  reaching  a 
basis  of  understanding  which  would 
enable  them  to  play  their  rightful  part 
in  shajnng  the  destiny  of  their 
country.  Mr.  Razak  paid  tribute  to 
Mr.  Creech  Jones.  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  whose  sincerity  in 
his  dealing  with  the  colonial  peoples 
was  appeciated  by  the  members  of 
the  Society.  In  his  itply,  Mr.  Creech 
Jones  expressed  his  distress  about  the 


present  trouble  in  Malaya,  but 
thought  that  there  was  all  hope  that 
it  would  end  in  the  near  future.  He 
praised  the  Malayan  pople  for  the 
magnificent  way  in  which  they  stood 
up  to  the  menace,  and  stated  that 
many  constructive  Government  plans 
for  the  improvement  of  Malaya’s 
social,  political  and  economic  life, 
which  had  been  delayed  owing  to  the 
emergency,  would  be  put  into  action 
after  the  end  of  the  present  emer¬ 
gency.  Malaya  was  rendering  a  vital 
service  to  the  economic  stability  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  world, 
and  everything  would  be  done  to  help 
her  to  obtain  technical  assistance  and 
to  achieve  a  higher  living  standard. 
There  was  a  strong  feeling  of  friend¬ 
ship  in  Britain  towards  the  people  of 
Malaya  and  Mr.  Greech  Jones  invited 
all  Malayan  students  to  use  their 
preseAoe  in  this  ci^try  to  cement  this 
friendship  still  further, 
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including  works  of  fiction,  travel  and  adyentuie  on  the 
grounds  that  such  books  often  give  a  more  accurate 
impression  at  any  rate  of  the  peof^  and  the  physical 
appearance  of  a  counti^  that  can  be  gained  from  sp^alised 
regional  works  in  history,  geograi^y  and  economics. 
These  bibliograirfiies  would  be  more  valuable  and  complete 
guides  to  further  reading  if  they  contained  a  selection  of 
recent  woiks  on  the  campaigns  fought  in  the  Far  East 
between  1941  and  1945.  Among  the  several  works  which 
come  to  mind  are  the  novels  of  H.  E.  Bates.  The  Purple 
Plain  and  The  Jacaranda  Tree  which  contain  excellent 

accounts  of  parts  of  Burma,  and  Colonel  Spencer  Chap¬ 
man’s  The  Jungle  is  Neutrd. 

The  book  is  stimulating,  attractively  written,  and  owes 
much  to  the  author’s  unique  first-hand  experience  in  the 
countries  concerned.  It  is  iUustrated  by  several  sketch 
maps  and  46  well  chosen  photographs. 

R.  R.  Rawson. 


Indian  Hill  Birds  by  Salim  Ali  (Geoffrey  Cumberlege, 

Oxford  Uniyersity  Press,  30s.) 

It  is  many  years  now  since  1  was  first  introduced  to 
India’s  wealth  of  birdlife  by  the  late  Frank  Finn’s  little 
book  on  The  Birds  of  Calcutta  and  the  late  Stuart 
Baker’s  tomes  on  Nidifkxaion  of  the  Birds  of  the  Indian 
Empire.  But  overseas  during  the  war  all  those  in  the 
Army  who  were  interested  in  India's  birds  came  to  look 
upon  Salim  Ali’s  Book  of  Indian  Birds,”  as  a  friend, 
lliis  new  pocket  book  would  have  been  doubly  valuable 
if  it  could  have  appeared  during  the  years  when  so  many 
amateur  bird-watchers  were  stationed  in  India  even  if  only 

for  the  magnificence  of  its  coloured  plates  which  reach  the 

high  standards  set  by  Gould  in  the  forefront  of  ornitho¬ 
logical  art.  The  text  too  is  concise  and  factual,  yet  not 
laboriously  pedantic  and  technical,  and  it  seems  to  be 
designed  more  for  those  who  make  contact  with  birds  in 
the  field  (or  the  hiUs)  than  in  a  museum. 

The  northern  hiUs  are  the  summer  resort  of  many 
birds  as  well  as  of  tired  human  beings,  and  several  birds 

ascend  to  great  heights  in  the  Himalayas.  This  is  a  land 
lovely  with  various  flycatchers,  sunbirds,  pheasants,  para¬ 
keets.  babblers,  chats,  drongos.  flower-peckers,  eagles, 
vultures,  pigeons,  owls,  cuckoos,  swifts,  nuthatches,  pipits, 
warblers,  woodpeckers,  hombills  and  thrushes.  But  the 
British  visitor  is  not  lost  amidst  such  strange  company  for 
his  observant  eye  will  in  due  course  recognise  such  homely 
species  as  the  same  jackdaw  that  haunts  the  quarries  of 
Derbyshire  living  at  Kashmir.  The  r^-bUled  Cornish 
chough  of  King  Arthur’s  legend  dwells  across  the  hills  from 
north-west  India  to  Ubet.  The  black  redstart  that  nests 
amongst  the  mins  of  London  city  breeds  up  to  15,000  feet 
high  in  the  Himalayas  and  winters  on  the  Indian  plain. 
The  European  tree-pipit  of  Richmond  Park  nests  in  the 
Himalayas  and  winters  in  considerable  numbers  over  the 
plain.  The  familiar  voice  of  the  chiffehaff  which  heralds 
spring  in  many  an  English  copse,  is  heard  there  too.  and 
with  it  the  harsh  voice  of  the  golden  oriole  or  the  summer 
song  of  the  great  tit  (here  caUed  the  “  grey  tit  ”).  Such 
fan^ar  sights  as  the  house-martin  in  the  Himalayas,  some¬ 
times  the  sailing  flight  of  the  golden  eagle,  the  swift  dash 
of  the  peregrine  (hm  called  the  “Shahin”),  the  hobby 
and  kestrel  fhlcons,  the  long-billed  woodcock,  and  nesting 
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from  Kashmir  to  Assam,  the  common  European  swallow — 
these  should  all  be  sights  welcome  to  the  home-sick  Briton 
amongst  India’s  northern  hills. 

The  {tactical  information  in  this  book  is  of  a 
remarkably  high  standard  and  there  are  useful  keys  for  the 
quick  identification  of  birds  and  for  finding  the  distribution 
of  birds  in  various  districts  within  the  hill  region. 

Eric  Hardy. 

The  Wisdom  of  India  by  Lin  Yutang  {Michael  Joseph, 

125. 6d.) 

This  is  an  altogether  delightful  book.  It  fulfils  its 

purpose  of  communicating  “a  joyful  experience  of  the 
beauty  and  wisdom  of  India’s  literature.”  Lin  Yutang 
seems  to  have  been  deeply  impressed  by  its  grwdeur  and 
variety,  and  he  enjoys  revealing  it  to  the  English  reading 
public.  He  himself  has  ente^  the  enchanting  garden 

of  India’s  wisdom  and  is  enthusiastically  taking  the  reader 
round  showing  him  its  transcendent  glory.  He  has  given 
a  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  Indian  thought.  He  has 
corniced  translations  of  the  Bhagwadgita,  the  Ramayaiui, 
Surangama  Sutra,  etc.  Fortunately  for  the  lay  reader,  he 
has  selected  the  simpler  and  the  more  lucid  of  the  trans¬ 
lations.  His  introductions  to  the  various  sections  are 
masterly,  and  show  his  deep  study,  keen  appreciation  and 
wide  knowledge  of  Indian  literature.  One  might  wonder 
why  such  a  lot  of  space  has  been  devoted  to  Buddhist 
religious  philosophy.  Lin  Yutang  himself  admits  of  a 
personal  bias  for  it.  But  although  Buddhism  has  hardly 
any  foUowing  in  India  now,  it  is  one  of  India’s  important 
contributions  to  world  thought.  It  has  profoundly 

influenced  Hindu  religious  thought  and  some  of  the  prime 

Buddhistic  principles  are  deeply  ingrained  in  the  Indian 

mind.  This  book  is  a  lucid  intrc^uction  to  Indian  thought. 
It  leads  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  atmosphere,  ideals 
and  customs  of  ancient  IiKlian  life.  What  it  gives  is  not 
dead  literature,  for  this  literature  still  moulds  and  influences 

life  and  thought  in  present  day  India. 

Bindu  Kumana. 

Indian  Pr^nlatiiNi  by  D.  G.  Karvb  {National  Information 
and  Publication  Ltd.,  Bombay.  Re.l.) 

In  so  pages  the  author  has  drawn  not  only  the  broad 
liues  of  the  population  problem  in  India  (though  not  of 
Pakistan)  but  has  also  filled  in  some  of  the  significant 
details.  The  Malthusian  concept  of  this  problem  in  its 
most  elemental  form.  i.e..  without  introducing  “  standards 
of  comfort.”  is  truer  in  India  than  anywhere  else,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  China.  Were  it  not  for  the  veiv 
high  infant  mortaliw  rate  the  problem  would  be  much 
worse.  The  deplorable  standard  of  life  may  be  gauged  by 
the  very  low  expectation  of  life — 27  years  as  against  65 
years  in  New  2^1and  (60  years  in  Germany.  42  years  in 
European  Russia).  An  mverted  satisfaction  may  be 
obtained  from  this  figure,  too. 

The  problem  of  the  pressure  of  population  on  the 
means  of  subsistence  is  examined  in  the  first  two  chapters 
of  the  booklet  In  the  third  chapter,  aptly  entitled  **  Jobs 
for  AH.”  various  methods  of  increasing  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  nation  are  examined.  Karye  contrasts  the 
policy  of  fun  employment  with  that  of  maxiiiiisation  of 


pioduction.  the  latter  resulting  in  a  smaller  number  of 
people  being  employed  to  produce  the  quantity  of  goods 
necessary  to  meet  the  pressing  needs  of  the  people,  a  result 
which  would  lead  to  unemployment  and  to  accentuating 
rather  than  easing  the  population  problem.  Karve  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  two  policies  should  be  co-ordinated,  but  this 
may  be  extremely  difficult  to  achieve,  even  in  agriculture. 
It  is  inevitable  that  the  introduction  of  machinery  should 
lead  to  some  short-term  technological  unemployment 
However,  the  use  of  improved  methods  leads  to  an 
increase  in  the  national  dividend  and  to  an  improvement  in 

the  Standard  of  living.  The  answer  to  the  problem  of 
sbort-tenn  unemployment  is.  alas,  very  difficult  to  give. 

To  India  large  scale  emigration  is  barred.  Only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  people  is  employed  in  non-agricultural 
pursuits  so  that  in  the  four  pages  that  Karve  gives  to  the 
question  of  agricultural  reorganisation  it  is  impossible  to 
dc  more  than  state  the  problem.  The  author  barely  men¬ 
tions  in  passing  that  agriculture  in  India  suffers  from  a 
lack  of  capital.  The  great  forei^  banking  companies 
have  concentrated  on  financing  foreign  trade,  while  Indian 
joint-stock  banks  have  found  long-term  investments  in 
land  incompatible  with  deposit  banJ^g. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  a  paragraph  dealing 
with  the  industrial  field,  the  author  is  decidedly  against 
nationalisation,  and  favours  pure  free  enterprise  untram¬ 
melled  by  the  planner’s  mentality.  But  pure  free  enterprise 
does  not  seem  to  have  led  the  country  very  far  along  the 
road  to  a  decent  standard  of  living. 

The  last  chapter  on  “  Population  Policy  ”  examines 
the  relation  between  economic  progress  and  population 
growth.  Certain  conclusions  arising  from  the  experiences 

of  Japan  are  applied  to  India— but  Japan  is  an  industrial 
coun^,  while  India  is  not. 

L.  Delgado. 


Great  Indians  by  S.  Radhakrishnan  {Rs.  2.12.) 

Gandhi)  Tagore  and  Nehm  {Rs.  3.8.) 

Univenity  Addie«ef  by  C.  Rajagopauchari  (Rs.  3.8.) 

{All  published  by  Hind  Kitabs,  Bombay^ 

The  first*two  of  these  books  have  much  in  common, 
and  are  mainly  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  life  and  aims  of 
die  three  remarkable  personalities,  Gandhi,  Tagore  and 
Nehru,  who  have  been  the  protagonists  in  the  building  of 
modem  India.  It  is.  perhaps  inevitable  that  the  Mahatma 
should  steal  most  of  the  limelight;  that  singular  man.  a 
complete  enigma,  despite  all  that  has  been  written  about 
him,  to  the  average  western  mind,  has  cast  a  speU  upon 
India  which  was  only  intensified  by  his  tragic  death  at  the 
moment  when  he  appeared  to  be  in  si^t  of  the  goal  to  the 
attainment  of  which  he  had  devoted  his  life.  Felix  oppor- 
tunitate  mortis.  lYofessor  Radhakrishnan  rif^tly 
emiffiasises  the  catholicity  of  a  religion  which  can  include 
such  widely  differing  types  as  humble  saints  like  Gandhi 
and  Ramkrishna,  and  fastidious  aristocrats  such  as  Rabin¬ 
dranath  Tagore  and  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  Some  are  fuU  of 

poetry  and  music;  others  are  vigorous  men  of  action;  still 
others  are  solitary  souls.  Despite  these  differences  they 
walk  the  same  ro^.  speak  the  same  language  of  the  soul 
and  belong  to  the  same  family. 
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Mr.  K.  R.  Kriptlwii  casta  his  net  moje  widely.  He 
includes  in  his  pithy  biographical  sketches  three  European 
admirers  of  In^a,  Romain  Rolland,  C.  F.  Andrews  and 
Sir  William  Rothenstein.  He  reminds  us  that  it  was  the 
latter  who,  by  persuading  the  India  Society  to  publish 
Tagore’s  Gitanje^i,  was  mainly  responsible  for  making  him 
known  to  the  West,  and,  with  Havell,  Binyon  and 
Coomaraswamy,  was  the  protagonist  in  the  battle  for  the 
recognition  of  Indian  Art.  Mr.  Kripalani  has  a  mordant 
wit,  and  his  essays  on  “  Democracy  and  Non-violence  ” 
and  “  Who  is  a  Gandhi-ite?”  contain  a  salutary  warning. 
“To  follow  Gandhi  is  not  enough.  Only  he  who  loves 
Truth  more  than  he  loves  Gandhi  can  ever  hope  to  become 
like  Gandhi.” 

In  his  University  Addresses  the  Governor  General  of 
India  has  much  kindly  advice  to  young  students  on  the 
threshold  of  life,  combined  with  some  frank  criticism  of  the 
Indian  educational  system.  Boys  are  taken  away  too  soon 
from  things  and  realities  and  imprisoned  in  the  world  of 
written  symbols.  The  premature  dealing  with  words 
instead  of  with  the  realities  they  represent  is  responsible 
for  most  of  the  defects  that  appear  later. 


Indian  Embers  by  Lady  Lawrence  {George  Ronald, 

Oxford,  16s.} 

Now  that  British  rule  in  India  is  fast  receding  into  the 
background  reminiscences  like  that  of  Lady  Lawrence  are 
becoming  increasingly  precious.  Both  she  and  her  hus¬ 
band  had  India  in  their  blood.  Rosamond  Napier  was  the 
direct  descendant  of  the  Conqueror  of  Sind,  that  fierce  old 
warrior  beloved  by  his  soldiers  and  the  terror  of  his  official 
superiors.  Henry  Lawrence  was  the  grandson  of  the  eldest 
of  the  famous  trio  whose  memory  is  immortalised  in  the 
history  of  the  Punjab.  At  the  time  of  his  second  marriage 
he  was  Commissioner  of  the  Southern  Division  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  and  his  bride  quickly  found  herself 
involved  in  a  round  of  official  functions.  The  First  World 
War  had  broken  out,  and  there  were  innumerable  charitable 
organisations  for  the  relief  of  our  hard-pressed  armies  in 
Mesopotamia.  She  found  a  tower  of  strength  in  her  faith¬ 
ful  bearer,  Hyder  Khan,  who  knew  everything.  His  por¬ 
trait  fittingly  adorns  the  frontispiece,  ftit  the  Com¬ 
missioner’s  main  duty  lay  in  the  districts.  “First  to 
understand  the  people,  and  then  to  find  out  what  can  be 
done  to  help  them,”  is  how  he  describes  it,  and  the  book 
shows  how  faithfully  the  task  was  performed.  Like  all  the 
Irish,  the  Lawrences  loved  their  horses  and  dogs  and  were 
not  sorry  when  with  the  rains  they  could  shake  off  the  dust 
of  the  town  and  make  their  way  to  the  jungles  of  Kanara, 
with  all  their  wealth  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  Then 
came  a  visit  to  Mahableshwar,  that  queen  of  hill-stations, 
and  a  fascinating  cruise  up  the  Bombay  coast  in  the  official 
yacht,  belonging  to  the  Salt  Department  and  appropriately 
christened  Lot’s  Wife. 

In  1916,  Henry  Lawrence  was  transferred  from 
Belgaum  to  Karachi  as  Chief  Commissioner  in  Sind,  the 
blue  ribbon  in  the  Bombay  Civil  Service.  It  was  a  far  cry 
from  the  lush  verdure  of  the  Southern  Mahratta  coxmtry 
to  the  wild  and  inhospitable  deserts  of  the  north,  but  Lady 
Ivijwrence  quickly  made  herself  at  home,  and  some  of  her 
most  piquant  narratives  refer  to  her  adventures  during  the 


troubled  times  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Here  is  a  book  which 
may  be  worthily  compared  to  Miss  Eden’s  U p  the  Country 
and  will  be  read  with  relish  by  all  Anglo-Indians. 


Portals  to  Freedom  by  Howard  Colby  Ives  {George 

Ronald,  Oxford,  7s.  6d.) 

This  is  a  moving  story  of  the  quest  of  an  individual 
soul  for  the  Truth  and  its  outcome.  Mr.  Ives  was  a  minister 
of  religion  ivho  in  1911  found  himself  in  a  state  of  utter 
spiritual  bankruptcy.  At  this  juncture  he  came  accidentally 
into  contact  with  the  teaching  of  the  Bahais,  a  sect  founded 
in  Persia  about  a  century  ago.  Baha  Ullah,  the  founder, 
and  his  son  Abdul  Baha  had  encountered  fanatical  persecu¬ 
tion  at  the  hands  of  the  Muslims,  but  had  indomitably 
persevered  in  their  endeavours  to  found  a  world  religion 
incorporating  the  best  in  every  creed.  The  essence  of  the 
Bahai  doctrine  is  that  all  the  prophets  are  mouthpieces  of 
the  One  God,  though  they  differ  superficially  because  in 
guiding  men  to  a  higher  civilisation,  the  needs  of  the  time 
demand  specific  application  of  these  eternal  principles.  Mr. 
Ives  was  captivated  by  Baha  Ullah  when  the  latter  visited 
America  and  became  his  devoted  disciple.  He  writes  in 
the  hope  that  others  who  read  this  deeply  stirring  chronicle 
of  his  spiritual  struggles  may  be  brought  to  share  his  con¬ 
victions  and  the  peace  they  have  brought  him. 

H.  G.  Rawlinson. 


In  70  Days  by  E.  M.  Glover  {Frederick  Muller,  8s.  6d.) 

For  this  new  edition  of  the  story  of  the  Japanese 
campaign  in  British  Malaya,  the  author  has  written  what 
the  publisher’s  note  quite  misleadingly  calls  a  chapter 
which  “  rounds  off  ”  an  account  of  happenings  in  Malaya 
from  1941-1948.  Far  from  rounding  anything  oft,  this 
additional  chapter  has  the  effect  of  an  untidy  appendage 
affixed  to  a  completed  edifice  for  no  better  reason  than 
to  indicate  that  the  builder  is  still  alive. 

In  spite  of  this  Mr.  Glover’s  story  of  the  Japanese 
capture  of  Malaya,  written  in  1942,  with  all  the  events 
fresh  in  his  mind,  is  still  extremely  inteicsting.  He  was  a 
sharp  critic  of  the  British  colonial  administration  in 
Malaya  and  in  his  short  narrative  he  exposed  one  of  the 
gravest  failures  of  British  rule  in  pre-war  Malaya— its 
stubborn  refusal  to  equip  the  population  in  order  }o  resist 
Japanese  aggression  when  it  came.  Unfortunately  Malaya 
is  one  of  the  countries  about  whose  past  it  is  still  necessary 
to  recriminate,  and  for  this  reason  Mr.  Glover’s  book  has 
by  no  means  lost  a  certain  essential  topicality.  However, 
in  the  final  chapter,  the  author  definitely  owed  his  readers 
something  more  profound  and  explanatory  than  a  mere 
half  a  dozen  pages  about  Communism  “of  the  stark 
Moscow  variety  ”  “  rearing  its  u^y  head.”  And  since  he 
is  so  certain  that  the  germ  which  entered  the  Malayan 
body  politic  was  injected  from  Moscow,  he  is  advocating 
rather  more  than  most  of  us  are  yet  conditioned  for  when 
he  solemnly  declares  that  “MaJaya’s  only  hope  for  a 
stabilised  peace  is  that  Communism  be  contacted,  engaged 
and  defeated  at  its  source.” 
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INDIAN  PHILOSOPHY  SIMPLIFIED 

by  U.  I .  Sectmragiaiya  (Baiigalurc) 


The  Essentials  of  Indian  Philosophy  by  M.  Hiriyanna 
{George  Allen  &  Unwin,  1 2s.  6d.) 


An  abstruse  subject  is  here  treated  by  Prof.  Hiriyanna 
simply  and  clearly  without  sacrificing  accuracy.  Com¬ 
mencing  with  the  early  concepts  of  philosophy  at  the  time 
of  the  Vedas  and  ending  with  the  last  systematic  develop¬ 
ment  of  philosophy  by  Madhya  Acharya  (1199-1278  A.D.) 
the  entire  subject  of  Indian  Philosophy  is  covered  in  199 
pages.  It  serves  as  an  introduction  to  larger  treatises  on 
the  subject. 

In  the  early  Vedic  religion,  elemental  powers  such  as 
fire,  wind  and  the  sun  were  personified  and  deified.  Varuna 
and  Indra  were  the  principal  deities,  but  later  gave  room 
to  Rudra  and  Vishnu.  From  polytheism  the  movement 
was  slowly  towards  monotheism.  The  conception  of  all 
separate  deities  being  manifestations  of  the  one  supreme 
God  was  developed,  while  the  entire  universe  was  regarded 
as  being  one  substance.  A  further  development  was 
ritualism;  the  deities  in  earlier  stages  were  propitiated  by 
simple  offerings  of  grain  and  ghee,  but  these  were  later 
turned  into  complicated  rites  which  required  a  priesthood 
for  their  performance.  The  Upanishadic  portion  of  the 
Vedas  are  monistic  and  teach  the  unity  of  the  universe  in 
spite  of  the  myriads  of  forms.  The  philosophical  ideas 
in  the  Vedas  were  further  developed  before  six  systems  of 
philosophy  were  actually  formed.  Monotheism  of  the 
Vedas  wherein  Varuna  or  another  equivalent  deity  was  wor¬ 
shipped  as  a  personal  and  supreme  God  was  developed 
into  monotheism  where  either  Shiva  or  Vishnu  was 
worshipped  as  supreme  and  the  only  God.  The  distinctions 
between  the  Creator,  the  Universe  and  the  individual  soul 
were  maintained  and  the  highest  bliss  could  be  obtained 
by  Bhakti  (loving  devotion).  Shiva  of  the  days  of  tran¬ 
sition  was  Rudra  of  the  early  Vedas  and  Narayana  of  the 
transition  period  was  Vishnu  of  the  Vedic  period.  Vedic 
notions  were  mingled  with  non- Vedic  ideas  and  the  Bhakti 
cult  was  evolved.  There  was  conflict  between  the  ritualistic 
views  of  the  Brahmanas  and  the  idealistic  views  of  the 
Upanishads  and  as  there  were  too  many  philosophical  ideas 
in  conflict,  it  was  felt  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
systematisation  of  these;  it  is  by  such  necessity  that  the 
six  systems  of  philosophy  came  into  existence.  They  are 
Nyaya  and  Vaiseshika,  Sankhya,  Yoga,  Purva  Mimamsa 
and  Uttara  Mimmasa.  Non-V^ic  ideas  led  to  materialism, 
Jamism  and  Buddhism.  These  are  treated  in  the  succeeding 
chapters. 

Carvaka  denied  the  fivefold  division  of  elements  but 
restricted  them  to  four  only  viz..  Earth,  water,  fire  and 
air,  those  that  could  be  perceived.  His  school  held  that 
the  soul  ended  with  the  body  and  he  limited  the  source 
of  knowledge  only  to  perception.  Jainism  is  a  revolt  against 
the  Vedic  religi®n  and  it  was  revived  by  Vardhamana 
Mahavira.  In  Jainism,  the  law  of  Karma  is  believed  in  as  it 
is  Hinduism,  with  this  difference  viz.,  the  Hindus  believe 
Karma  to  be  impersonal  but  the  Jains  believe  Karma  to  be 


made  of  subtle  particles  of  matter.  The  soul  can  escape 
from  the  effects  of  Karma  by  faith,  right  knowledge  and 
right  conduct.  Buddhism  was  a  revolt  against  the  cere¬ 
monial  part  of  Brahmanism,  but  not  against  the  Upani¬ 
shadic  part  of  it.  Right  conduct,  described  as  an  eight 
fold  path  consisting  of  eight  ideals  of  conduct  was  insisted 
upon  as  essential  for  man’s  well  being.  The  author  recog¬ 
nises,  as  Sir  Ramakrishna  Bhandarkar  recognised  three 
decades  earlier,  that  Buddhism  had  nothing  new  in  its 
philosophy.*  Buddhistic  philosophy  owed  much  to  the 
Upanishads.  Buddhism  is  treated  by  the  author  in  a 
philosophic  manner  without  the  usual  adoration  of  the 
Founder  of  Buddhism,  so  common  among  writers,  both 
Eastern  and  Western. 

The  two  systems  of  Nyaya  and  Vaiseshika  were 
originally  different  and  in  opposition  to  Veda,  but 
later  they  accepted  Vedic  doctrine.  They  coalesced.  Their 
main  concepts  could  be  summarised  thus:  Objects  in 
Nature  are  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  atoms  which 
are  indestructible  and  God  disposes  of  them  to  suit  the 
exigencies  of  particular  situations.  Libaration  from  the 
bondage  of  Karma  could  be  attained  by  the  cultivation  of 
spiritual  detachment,  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  of 
truth  and  meditation  on  and  practice  of  truth.  The 
two  systems  of  Sankhya  and  Yoga  are  treated  together,  as 
they  have  many  features  in  common,  with  some  differences, 
f  ie  universe  is  explained  by  existence  of  Prakrti  (Nature) 
and  Purusha  (the  self).  The  aim  of  the  individual  is  to 
realise  his  self  and  methods  are  suggested  to  achieve  this 
end.  Both  spiritual  and  physical  methods  are  indicated, 
but  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  spiritual.  Purva  Mimamsa  is 
the  subject  of  a  chapter  by  itself.  It  recognises  the 
authority  of  the  Vedas  and  it  is  to  be  bas^  on  the 
Brahmanas  portion.  Vedic  rites  are  to  be  performed  and 
right  conduct  (Dharma)  is  to  be  practised  as  a  part  of 
discipline.  Samkara  was  the  greatest  of  the  exponents  of 
absolutist  conception  of  Vedanta  and  the  author  gives  him 
high  praise  for  his  part  in  reviving  the  Vedantic  concep¬ 
tions;  it  is  mainly  Samkara’s  view  of  Vedanta  that  is 
summarised  by  the  author.  There  is  only  one  Reality, 
i.e..  Brahman  and  the  rest  is  illusion.  To  realise  this  truth 
is  the  goal  of  Vedantins  and  the  necessary  discipline  is 
indicated.  The  diversity  in  forms  in  nature  is  due  to  Maya 
and  the  Vedantin  has  to  realise  the  universal  Self  (Atman) 
by  seeing  through  the  illusions  of  Maya.  The  last  chapter 
treats  of  the  Theistic  conceptions  of  Vedanta,  as  popu¬ 
larised  by  Ramanuja  and  Madhva.  They  insisted  more  on 
the  devotional  aspect  of  the  Upanishads  and  God  realisa¬ 
tion  is  to  be  preferred  to  Self  realisation.  Devotion  to  God 
brings  the  final  liberation.  The  notes  and  references  are 
given  at  the  end  instead  of  at  the  foot  of  each  page, 
enabling  the  reader  to  read  through  without  attention  being 
distract^  by  constant  references  to  footnotes.  There  is 
a  glossary  of  Sanskrit  terms  to  help  non-Indian  readers. 

*  See  A  Peep  mto  the  Early  History  of  hi4ia  by  Sir  R.  Q, 
Bhandurkar,  page  9, 
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MAKAR  SANKRANTHI 

The  Peasants  New  Year  Day 

by  H.  Nagasuhrahmanyam  (Bombay) 


Eastbbn  Wouo  Jmmmrr  l9St 


ON  Thursday,  January  14th,  1950,  one  hour,  54 
minutes  and  24  seconds  after  sunrise,  the  sun  enters 
the  sign  of  “  makara"  or  Capricorn.  The  festival 
marking  the  sun’s  attainment  of  its  most  southern  point 
and  the  commencement  of  its  northern  course  (Utta- 
rayema  in  Sanskrit)  is  celebrated  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  India.  Astronomically,  Makara  Sankranthi  is 
a  new  year’s  day  and  the  ways  of  celebrating  it  vary  from 
district  to  district. 

In  Gujerat,  Sankranthi  is  the  alms  day,  the  auspicious 
day  and  the  day  of  innocent  mirth.  As  a  religious  duty, 
for  one  day  in  the  year,  people  share  whatever  they  can 
spare  with  the  poor  and  needy.  Auspicious  decisions, 
particularly  in  connection  with  ceremonial  marriage,  are 
made  on  this  day,  and  in-laws  resort  to  practical  jokes 
with  warmth  and  abandon.  More  than  this,  it  is  kite 
flying  day.  From  early  morning  until  late  at  night,  both 
young  and  old  fly  kites  with  gusto.  There  are  keen  com¬ 
petitions  as  it  gets  darker  and  the  visitor  to  Bombay  will 
not  miss  the  “fanas”  kites  at  Chowpathi  beach  on  the 
mght  of  January  14th. 

If  one  visits  fertile  Bengal,  one  will  find  people  bathing 
in  and  worshipping  Mother  Ganges  for  Makara  Sankranthi 
is  Ganges  Day.  There  is,  of  course,  the  inevitable  indul¬ 
gence  in  sweets,  puddings  and  “  pithas.”  Pitha  is  the  dish  of 
the  day  and  is  a  cousin  of  the  “  modak  ”  of  Maharashtra 
and  “  koszhakkattai  ”  of  Tamilnad. 

Makara  Sankranthi  is  one  of  the  great  bathing  days 
in  the  Hindu  calendar  and  a  bath  in  the  Triveni  at  Prayag 
on  this  day  is  believed  to  bring  merit.  The  annual  religious 
fair  at  Allahabad,  the  Maga  Mela  opens  at  this  time  and 
lasts  for  a  whole  month.  The  orthodox  reside  in  the  close 
vicinity  of  the  Ganges  in  thatched  huts,  bathe  in  the 
Triveni  every  morning  before  sunrise  and  abstain  from 
grain  food. 

In  Maharashtra,  it  is  called  Shadthila  and  is  purely  a 
ladies’  day.  After  the  ceremonial  “  tila  anan  ”  (til- 
seasamum)  and  formal  “  puja  ”  with  flowers  and  fruits  to 
the  Almighty,  the  ladies  go  about  exchanging  “  Til  Gul  ” 
and  the  .very  welcome  greetings  “  Godegodebol  ”  (speak 
sweet),  in  the  evening  there  is  the  “haldi  kumkup”  (a 
turmeric  preparation  to  be  used  as  “  Tilak  ”).  Gifts 
range  from  “Til  ladu’’  to  “Swama  ladu” — “ladu” 
(sweet  ball)  symbolising  love,  affection  and  goodwill. 

In  United  Provinces,  the  festival  is  popularly  called 
“  Khichri."  "  Khichri  ’’  is  a  dish  of  rice  and  dhal  and  is  the 
customary  food  of  the  day.  The  corresponding  customary 
dish  in  South  India  is  “  Pongal  ’’  and  Makara  Sankranthi 
is  popularly  known-  as  the  “  Pongal  ’’  festival  in  South 
India. ,  “Pongal  ’’  is  a  rice,  jaggery  and  milk  preparation — 
certainly  one  of  the  simplest  and  best  dishes  of  South 
In^ 


One  of  the  four  major  celebrations  of  South  India  and 
the  main  festival  of  the  Tamil  peasants,  Makara  San¬ 
kranthi  is  a  festival  of  songs  and  harmless  revels  in  which 
men  and  women  and  cattle  partake.  A  special  feature  is 
that  in  the  early  morning  of  the  following  day,  by  the 
shores  of  rivers  or  seas,  tanks  or  streams  or  even  by  wells, 
one  will  find  women  in  their  natural  grandeur  (without 
paste  and  cosmetics)  with  “ kumkum-manchal’’  in  one 
hand  and  a  variety  of  dishes  in  the  other — the  latter  to 
greet  the  birds  and  the  fish,  and  the  former  to  wish  each 
other  joy,  health  and  “  Mangalya  ’’  (non-widowhood),  the 
treasured  wealth  of  Indian  women. 

Makara  Sankranthi  originally  became  a  day  of 
rejoicing  since  it  marked  the  termination  of  the  inauspicious 
month  of  Pausha  (December- January)  which  in  many  parts 
of  India  is  regarded  as  a  peculiarly  unhealthy  month. 
Indeed,  during  this  month  sacred  ceremonies  of  all  kinds, 
journeys  and  family  undertakings  are  forbidden.  To 
express  joy  at  the  passing  away  of  the  evil  month,  the 
Bhogi  festival  is  celebrated  on  the  day  previous  to 
Sankranthi.  The  next  day  starts  the  new  year  and  then 
ragged  clothes  and  utensils  are  consigned  to  the  fire  or  the 
dustbin. 

In  South  India  the  Bhogi  festival  carries  a  different 
interpretation.  The  Pongal  festival  commences  with 
Bogi  Pandigai  on  the  last  day  of  Margazshi  and  runs  its 
round  of  Thai  Pongal,  Mattu  Pongal  and  Kannu  Pongd 
for  four  festive  days.  The  Bhogi  festival  is  the  day  of  wor¬ 
ship  to  Indra.  It  is  an  ancient  belief  that  Indra  is  the 
presiding  deity  of  the  clouds,  and  is  supposed  to  live  in 
Bogabhumi.  Bhogi  is  one  who  enjoys  life  and  who  is  a 
stranger  to  old  age  and  mise^.  When  the  peasants  sowed 
the  seeds  they  extended  to  this  Bhogi  an  anxious  invitation 
and  when  they  reap  the  harvest  they  raise  their  hands  in 
grateful  worship.  The  Devas,  whose  leader  is  Indra, 
believe  that  Uttar  ay  ana  (the  sun’s  movement  in  the  north) 
is  day  and  Dakshinayana  (movement  in  the  south)  is  night, 
— thus  our  six  months  is  their  half  day.  The  last  day  of 
Pausha  is  the  day  when  Indra  awakes,  while  Pausha  marks 
the  harvest  season  almost  throughout  India.  It  is  the 
season  of  plenty  and  peace  and  the  first  of  Thai  (January 
14th)  is  the  agriculturists’  day,  when  the  peasants  worship 
the  plough,  the  cattle  and  the  sun. 

If  the  Bhogi  festival  is  the  Indra  Day,  Makara  San¬ 
kranthi  is  the  Sun  Day  in  South  India  when  the  peasants 
express  their  gratitude  to  the  sun. 

Elaborate  preparations  are  made  to  receive  the  sun- 
homes  are  white  washed  and  decorated,  people  wear  new 
clothes  and  friends  and  strangers  are  invited  to  join  in 
the  worship.  On  the  Pongal  day,  at  the  auspicious  hour, 
in  well-cleaned  and  watered  open  spaces — the  banks  of 
rivers,  tanks  or  the  courtyards — ^in  new,  bright  earthen 
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vessels,  the  pious  and  the  rational,  the  wretched  and  the 
renegade,  the  “mirasdar”  and  the  “thalayari”  prepare 
Ponged,  and  greet  the  sun  with  fruits  and  flowers,  milk  and 
honey,  turmeric  and  sugar  cane.  It  is  an  occasion  for 
thanksgiving  to  the  Gods  who  have  been  kind  and  the 
cattle  that  have  toiled. 

If  Indra  and  Surya  helped  a  good  harvest,  so  did  the 
cattle  and  in  a  more  concrete  and  immediate  way.  In 
ngh^ous  gratitude  therefore,  the  cattle  too  are  treat^  to  a 


feast,  which  is  called  Mattupongal  (“  Mattu  ”  means 
cattle  in  Tamizsh).  Work  for  the  season  is  over  for  the 
bullocks  and  they  are  now  taking  a  welcome  rest.  On  diis 
day  the  bullocks,  cows  and  buflialoes  are  devoutly  given  a 
ceremonious  bath,  their  horns  are  painted,  garlands  of 
flowers  and  sugar  cane  hung  round  their  necks  and 
“kumkum”  and  turmeric  generously  applied  to  their 
broad  faces.  They  are  treated  to  choice  dishes  and  paraded 
through  the  village  streets. 


CUTTING  PAPER  WITH  A  PURPOSE 

by  Joseph  Kalmer 


New  Year’s  Eve.  reckoned  by  the  old  Chinese  lunar 
calendar,  witnesses  an  annual  resurrection  of  a 
popular  art  in  the  north  of  the  country.  It  is  the  art 
of  paper-cutting  which,  varying  with  the  locality,  is  prac¬ 
tised  by  professional  paper-cutters.  “  artists  ”  in  their  own 
line,  who  sell  their  productions  at  the  street  comers,  or 
else,  as  in  the  country  and  in  small  towns,  by  the  house¬ 
wives  themselves.  This  art  flourishes  over  the  area 
stretching  from  the  coast  of  Shantung  in  the  east  to  Kansu 
in  the  west,  roughly  along  the  Great  Wall,  but  its  applica¬ 
tion  varies  with  the  province.  In  Shantung  the  paper-cuts 
are  stuck  on  to  the  paper  lanterns  carried  by  children  and 
adults  in  the  New  Year  processions;  west  of  Peiping  these 
paper-cuts  serve  to  decorate  oiled  paper  windows  and  take 
the  place  of  ceiling  paintings  or  door  carvings  and  similar 
tilings.  They  must  be  cut  according  to  whether  they  will 
have  light  shining  through  them  or  falling  on  them,  and 
thus  copies  of  existing  drawings  can  seldom  be  used.  Line 
must  almost  always  be  translated  into  surface  if  the  effect 
is  not  to  be  deplorably  blurred.  But  the  great  Chinese 
tradition  of  painting  and  drawing  has  been  maintained  and 
the  unity  of  art,  at  least  until  recently,  preserved:  classical 
content  and,  as  far  as  purely  decorative  patterns  are  con¬ 
cerned.  traditional  form,  are  there  in  all  their  canonical 
purity  and  severity. 

It  can  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  Chinese 
paper-cut  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  silhouettes  of  the  last 
century  which  still  struggle  to  prolong  their  ephemeral 
existence  in  the  fairs  of  Europe.  But  these  popular 
Chinese  productions  are  reminiscent  of  the  fair,  too — not 
only  because  they  are  sold  at  street  comers  and  in  the 
market  places,  but  because  the  producers  are  not  “  trained 
artists  ”  and  their  public  are  mostly  peasants.  Perhaps  at 
one  time  the  small  town  traders  and  the  country  squires 
were  interested  in  window  decorations,  but  since  civilisa¬ 
tion  has  replaced  oiled  paper  with  glass  panes,  custom  has 
shrunk  to  farmers  and  coimtry  people. 

We  do  not  know  the  age  of  this  decorative  form,  in 
many  districts  called  “window  flowers.”  We  do  know, 
since  Sir  Marc  Aurel  Stein  discovered  it  in  one  of  the 
Caves  of  the  Thousand  Buddhas  at  Tunhaung,  the  date  of 
the  oldest  Chinese  woodcut,  but  the  beginning  of  paper¬ 
cutting  is  obscure.  Perhaps  women  drawing  embroidery 
designs  for  garments  and  shoes  hit  on  the  idea  of  the 
paper-cut  and  its  use  in  brightening  oiled  paper  windows: 
the  fact  that  it  is  mostly  women  who  once  a  year  busy 
themselves  with  this  home  industry  suggests  this. 


The  paper-cuts  that  are  stuck  on  to  paper  lanterns 
have  at  least  a  claim  to  being  an  original  art.  The  pro¬ 
fessional  cutters  in  Shantung  often  use  as  their  patterns 
the  coloured  woodcuts  in  the  well-known  Painting  Manual 
of  the  Mustard  Seed  Garden  (1677-1701),  and  the  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Pictures  from  the  Ten  Bamboo  Hall  (1643)  of  Hu 
Cheng-yen;  and,  according  to  their  degree  of  skiQ,  they 
make  either  a  suitable  adaptation  or  else  a  clumsy  imita¬ 
tion  that  brings  no  honour  to  the  bearer  of  the  lantern. 
The  peasant  women  west  of  Peiping  for  the  most  part  copy 
old  designs,  and  it  was  not  until  1945  that  the  Li  Hsun 
Art  School  of  Yenan  published  xylographed  patterns  with 
modem  themes  in  an  attempt  to  put  new  life  into  the  old 
folk  art.  These  latest  patterns,  designed  by  professionals, 
are  intended  not  only  for  window  decorations  but  also  as 
motives  for  textiles  and  pottery,  book  covers  and  title- 
pages.  A  similar  purpose  may  be  fulfilled  by  the  mono¬ 
graph  of  Ch’en  Shu-liang,  who  is  the  first  Chinese  writer  to 
take  the  trouble  to  collect  paper-cuts. 

The  paper-cuts  are  made  of  coloured  paper,  usually 
red,  purple,  orange  and  black,  but  it  hardly  ever  happens 
that  more  than  one  colour  occurs  in  the  decoration  of  one 
window.  The  professional  paper-cutter  puts  from  four 
to  six  pieces  of  coloured  paper  on  each  other,  and  then, 
with  the  pattern  on  top.  fixes  them  with  tiny  pegs,  llie 
coarser  parts  are  then  cut  out  with  ordinary  large  scissors 
and  the  finer  ones  with  pointed  knives  like  those  used  in 
making  woodcuts.  The  peasant  women  also  use  the  same 
process  when  they  work  from  a  new  traced  pattern.  If 
they  want  to  repeat  an  old  pattern  already  cut  out.  they 
use  the  “smoke  process.”  For  this  the  old  paper-cut  is 
laid  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper  and  wetted  ^  it  sticks. 
The  two  pieces  of  paper  are  then  fastened  to  a  board  so 
that  they  cannot  slip,  and  the  whole  is  then  kept  in  the 
smoke  of  an  oil  lamp  until  it  is  completely  covered  with 
soot.  The  old  cut  is  removed,  and  the  parts  that  have  to 
be  cut  away  remain  marked  out  in  soot  on  the  wUte  paper. 
The  rest  of  the  process  is  the  same  as  with  the  professional 
paper-cutters. 

The  types  of  pattern  vary  according  to  the  use  to 
which  they  are  to  be  put.  The  task  of  the  professional  in 
Shantung,  cutting  pictures  to  be  stuck  on  the  outside  of 
paper  lanterns  for  the  light  to  fall  through,  is  as  difficult 
as  that  of  the  peasant  woman  producing  decorations  for 
the  inside  of  oiled  paper  windows.  A  lighter  task  is  that 
of  the  professional  who  has  to  cut  out  demons  to  be  stuck 
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on  th«  doon  on  New  Year’s  Day  to  ward  off  evil  sfririts 
throughout  the  coming  year.  In  this  case  the  paper-cut 
is  allowed  to  resemble  a  painting.  These  demons  form  a 
separate  class  of  paper-cutting,  in  whiah  may  also  be 
included  the  single  figures  as  distinct  from  serial  pictures 
which  depict  a  numl^  of  figures  from  a  theatre  play  or 
fiom  mycology  and  are  all  stuck  on  the  same  window  or 
series  of  windows.  A  third  category  is  formed  by  figures 
which  are  too  big  to  be  made  in  one  piece.  They  are 
usually  cut  in  four  and  put  together  on  the  window. 
Ideograms,  such  as  those  of  happiness  and  longevity,  are 
sometimes  used,  often  in  combination  with  flowers  or 
animals,  of  which  many  are  in  themselves,  like  the 
phoenix,  symbols  of  luck  and  success.  The  most  popular 
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are  representaticms  of  fish,  birds,  insects  and  certain  mam< 
mals.  Repeat  or  all-over  patems,  such  as  we  use  on 
wallpapers,  occur  less  frequently,  and  are  limited  prac¬ 
tically  to  decorations  for  the  centre  and  comers  of 
ceilings.  These  patterns  are  the  most  primitive:  those 
showing  the  highest  art  are  the  human  figures,  which  are 
also  the  most  popular.  Here,  above  all  in  the  northern 
regions  rent  by  civil  war.  modem  themes  such  as  militia¬ 
men,  motor-cars  and  so  on,  have  found  a  place.  They 
often  make  a  very  modem  impression  in  the  western  sense, 
and  the  simplicity  of  line  and  surface  treatment  should  ar 

make  it  possible  for  Chinese  paper-cuts  to  be  used  as  hi 

vignettes,  tail-pieces  and  dust-covers  for  the  translations 
from  the  Chinese  appearing  in  Europe  or  America. 

of 


NOCTURNE 

by  Katherine  Westlake 


Already  the  hot  streets  were  cooling  with  the 
shades  of  night  while  the  sun  melted  on  to  the  back 
of  the  hills.  Aiko  hurried  her  footsteps,  combing  out 
her  long  black  hair,  still  wet  from  the  steaming  bath-house. 
Her  towel  draped  the  shoulders  of  her  blue  and  white 
cotton  kimono  and  she  held  a  soap-dish  in  her  hand.  The 
street  seemed  to  fill  with  girls  and  boys,  men  and  women 
hurrying  from  the  bath.  This  was  the  night  of  the  fisher¬ 
men’s  festival;  there  were  the  lanterns  to  hang,  the  food 
to  put  on  to  ±e  little  straw  boats. 

Aiko  slipped  into  a  fresh  cotton  kimono,  winding 
around  her  waist  a  bright  sash.  Her  mother  was  already 
calling  from  below  and  she  could  hear  the  shouts  and 
songs  of  the  gatherii^  crowd  far  up  the  street.  Hastening 
down  the  steep  shining  stairs,  she  saw  the  boats — one  for 
their  uncle,  and  one  for  Shin,  her  lover.  In  the  glare  of 
the  light  they  seemed  poor  things,  miniature  fishing  boats 
made  of  straw  and  hung  with  paper  lanterns:  poor  things 
to  send  out  to  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  Aiko  folded  down 
her  lanterns  and  lighted  them  carefully.  Her  face  was 
grave  in  the  flare  of  candle-flame.  Only  from  within 
could  be  seen  the  storm  breaking  on  to  the  tiny  fishing 
boat,  the  men  struggling,  straining,  the  waves  piling  to 
smother  them  in  a  frenzy  of  churning  white  .  .  . 

The  procession  was  streaming  past  their  door,  each 
family  with  a  ship  gaily  lighted,  laden  with  food;  each 
family  remembering.  Aiko  raised  her  boat  with  tender 
hands;  almost  it  co^d  have  been  their  child. 

Ilie  lanterns  bobbed  and  danced,  flickering  in  the 
light  warm  breeze.  Down  towards  the  shore,  on,  past  the 


landings  beneath  the  tarred  bottoms  of  beached  boats, 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  river. 

They  sang.  It  was  a  chant,  montonous,  yet  laden  with 
passion,  a  surge  of  feeling  against  the  sea,  but  ever  loving 
that  changing  power  which  demanded  so  much.  The  tide 
had  tum^.  There  was  a  shout  as  boat  after  boat  with 
its  lanterns  twirling  dizzily  was  launched  into  the  murky 
river,  running  out  further  and  further  to  sea,  shaking  and 
dipping  over  the  ripples.  Far  out  across  the  great  calm 
stretch  the  August  moon  tipped  the  edge  of  the  world, 
deep  orange,  fiery  and  full. 

The  chant  grew  and  died  and  swelled  again  as  the 
biggest  boat  of  all,  the  boat  for  the  lost  fishers  of  the 
village  through  all  the  ages,  was  towed  out  to  mid-stream 
and  a  fire  brand  was  left  upon  it.  The  straw  caught  alight 
and  the  boat  swept  after  the  flotilla,  hissing  and  crackling, 
while  the  water  beneath  turned  red. 


Aiko  gazed  out  over  the  spangled  sea.  Would  her 
lanterns  be  strong  enough  for  SUn  to  find  her  boat?  Ah, 
already  she  could  feel  his  hands  reaching  from  the  sea, 
reaching  out  along  the  yellow  moon  path  and  guiding  the 
frail  craft.  It  was  a  long  time  that  she  stood  so  still.  There 
was  no  more  chanting  and  the  crowd  had  drifted  away. 
The  flaming  boat  had  vanished  in  a  burst  of  sparks,  but 
the  little  flotilla  still  bobbed,  the  lanterns  paling  beneath 
the  full  glow  of  the  moon.  Their  shapes  turned  black  and 
were  outlined  for  a  moment  in  gold,  bravely  sailing  out, 
carrying  a  part  of  every  heart.  Aiko  dreamed  with  her 
gaze  on  the  sea  and  the  waters  stirred  with  her  thoughts. 


Continued  from  page  3 

blockade.  There  seems  no  necessity 
for  granting  further  aid  to  Formosa. 
The  Nationalists  appear  to  have  ade¬ 
quate  troops,  about  300  aircraft  and 
hundreds  of  tanks  and  should  be  able 
to  defend  the  island  which  is  divided 
from  the  mainland  by  about  100 
miles  of  sea  which  they  control.  To 
pacify  General  Mac  Arthur,  Washing¬ 
ton  is  sending  all  four  U.S.  Chiefs  of 


Staff  to  Tokyo  in  February  to  discuss 
the  question  of  outright  occupation 
of  Formosa.  This  will  give  some  time 
for  second  thoughts.  But  what  could 
the  U.S.  hope  to  gain  by  it?  The  in¬ 
evitable  result  of  it  would  be  that 
China  would  be  driven  even  more 
into  the  arms  of  Moscow.  There 
would  be  no  end  of  embarrassment 
at  international  conferences  when  the 
U.S.  would  have  to  insist  that  the 


Kuomintang  Government  delegates 
should  still  be  recognised  as  the  law¬ 
ful  representatives  of  China.  And  if 
an  invasion  of  Formosa  by  the  new 
Chinese  Government  will  be  resisted 
by  the  U.S.A.  it  would  be  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  Cairo  declaration 
of  December,  1943,  which  recognises 
Formosa  as  Chinese  territory.  Surely, 
Formosa  belongs  to  China,  and  not 
China  to  Formosa. 
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KOREAN  FOLK  LORE 

by  Dorothy  Lewis 


Stories  of  clever  talking  animals  and  superhuman 
giants  are  universal  in  their  appeal  and  Korean  folk 
tales  contain  these  themes  and  many  others  that  have 
been  familiar  to  Westerners  for  centuries — virtuous  girls 
and  boys  who  triumph  over  wicked  relatives  and  witches, 
human  beings  who  turn  into  animals  and  the  intervention 
of  elves  and  fairies  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

But  in  reading  Korean  folk  tales,  one  becomes  aware 
of  recurring  features  that  are  peculiarly  Korean.  For 
instance  the  animal  that  appears  most  often  is  the  tiger. 
To  Koreans,  the  tiger  is  king  of  the  beasts.  In  this  ancient 
land,  the  tiger  has  long  been  regarded,  with  a  fear 
approaching  awe,  as  an  almost  supernatural  animal. 

Another  creature  found  frequently  in  Korean  tales 
is  the  turtle.  While  Koreans  fear  the  tiger,  they  are  fond 
of  turtles,  which  they  consider  symbols  of  longevity.  The 
discovery  in  the  Republic  of  Korea  recently  of  a  gigantic 
sea  turtle  thought  to  be  1,000  years  old  was  referred  to 
b\  President  Syngman  Rhee  as  an  omen  of  prosperity 
and  tong  life  for  the  nation. 

Filial  piety,  traditionally  considered  a  cardinal  virtue 
in  the  East,  is  often  emphasised  in  Korea’s  folk  stories. 
There  is  nothing  tame  about  many  of  the  tales.  In 
one  called  “  The  Origin  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon,”  an  old 
grandmother  out  to  get  food  for  her  hungry  grandchildren 
is  devoured  a  limb  at  a  time  by  a  merciless  tiger,  while  a 
fox  disguised  as  a  beautiful  girl  kills  99  school  boys  with 
a  “  kiss  of  death  ”  technique  in  “  The  School  Boy  and  the 
Fox.” 

Perhaps  the  most  attractive  characteristic  of  the 
Korean  stories  is  their  humour.  Numerous  stories  are 
told  about  Bong-i  Gim-sun-dal,  who  has  become  a  per¬ 
sonification  of  wit  and  humour  in  Korea.  One  such  story 
tells  about  a  time  when  Bong-i  needed  a  night’s  lodging. 
He  went  about  on  the  village  streets  shouting  that  he 
could  mend  broken  needles.  Many  women  stopped  him 
with  requests  to  mend  their  needles,  but  he  repli^  that  he 
could  not  do  so  until  he  had  had  a  good  night’s  sleep. 
After  one  of  the  women  had  provided  him  with  a  room 
for  the  night  and  had  given  him  breakfast,  the  women 
again  flocked  around  him  with  their  broken  needles. 
Bong-i  asked  the  women  if  they  had  saved  the  eyes  of 
their  broken  needles.  He  avoided  performing  his  promised 
service  by  saying  that  he  was  unable  to  mend  needles 
unless  he  had  all  the  parts,  including  the  eyes. 

In  the  book,  “  Tales  from  Korea,"  by  Y.  T.  Pyun 
are  selections  with  plots  similar  to  two  of  the  West’s  most 
popular  stories,  “  Cinderella  ”  and  “  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood.”  The  Korean  Cinderella’s  name  is  Kongji.  She  is 
cruelly  mistreated  by  her  step-sister  and  her  step-mother, 
but  instead  of  a  fairy  god-mother  coming  to  her  rescue, 
a  black  cow  with  “understanding  eyes”  is  her  benefactress. 
Out  of  the  cow’s  sides  pour  beautiful  clothes,  ornaments 
and  a  decorated  sedan  so  that  she  can  go  to  the  wedding 
ceremony  which  is  being  attended  by  her  ugly  step-sister. 
Kongji  marries,  but  doesn’t  live  happily  ever  afterwards. 


at  least  not  immediately.  The  jealous  stepsister  kills 
Kongji  after  her  marriage,  then  convinces  Kongji’s  hus¬ 
band  that  she  is  Kongji.  Her  face,  she  tells  him  has  been 
disfigured  by  a  fall.  Kongji  is  finally  reincarnated  into 
hei  original  self  and  is  recognised  by  her  husband,  who 
casts  off  the  wicked  step-sister. 

Like  so  many  folk  tales  the  world  over,  the  Korean 
story  similar  to  “  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  ”  explains  a 
natural  phenomenon,  the  existence  of  the  sun  and  the 
moon.  It  is  the  same  story  mentioned  above  in  which  the 
grandmother  is  devoured  by  a  tiger.  Then  disguised  as 
the  grandmother,  the  tiger  attempts  to  kill  the  old  woman’s 
grandson  and  granddaughter.  To  the  Korean  equivalent 
ot  “Grandmother,  what  hairy  hands  you  have,”  the  tiger 
explains  that  it  is  cold  outside  and  he  is  wearing  a  pair 
of  fur  gloves.  Following  several  adventures  in  trying  to 
escape  being  eaten  by  the  tiger,  the  children  appeal  to 
the  Lord  for  help  and  are  drawn  by  a  strong  chain  up  to 
Heaven.  The  Lord  tells  them  that  in  order  to  eat  in 
Heaven,  they  must  work.  One  must  shine  by  day,  he 
says,  and  the  other  by  night.  Because  the  little  girl  is 
afraid  of  the  dark,  she  becomes  the  sun  and  her  brother 
becomes  the  moon. 

Another  of  Korea’s  favourite  tales  might  well  have 
supplied  the  inspiration  for  a  story  that  has  become  an 
American  classic,  Washington  Irving’s  “  Rip  Van  Winkle.” 
•Paksuni,  the  Korean  Rip,  goes  to  sleep  on  a  mountainside 
while  watching  two  old  men  play  chess.  When  he  returns 
to  his  village  upon  awaking,  he  is  told  by  the  townspeople 
that  Paksuni  disappeared  30  years  before. 

One  of  the  most  charming  of  the  tales  in  the  Pyun 
collection  is  “The  Vanity  of  the  Rat.”  It  is  reprinted 
here: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rat  were  anxious  to  marry  their 
darling  daughter  into  a  respectable  family.  From  the  first, 
they  regard^  Mr.  Sun  to  1^  the  most  highly-stationed  and 
well-descended,  and  accordingly  their  first  choice  fell  on 
him.  Mr.  Rat  made  overtures  to  Mr.  Sun,  who,  smiling 
benignly  replied,  “My  friend,  I  should  rather  like  to 
recommend  you  to  Mr.  Cloud  who  can  prevent  me  from 
shining.” 

TTie  argument  was  sufficient  to  turn  Mr.  Rat’s  head 
towards  Mr.  Cloud,  who  too  dodged  being  affianced  to 
the  House  of  Rats.  He  waved  his  hand  saying,  “You 
seem  not  to  know  that  there  is  one  who  is  more  worthy  of 
your  honour  than  I.  Though  I  sometimes  get  the  better 
of  Mr.  Sun,  I  am  still  a  mere  servant  of  Mr.  Wind.  His 
blast  and  growl  make  me  go  where  I  do  not  want  to.” 

Then  Mr.  Rat  negotiate  with  Mr.  Wind.  Mr.  Wind 
in  turn  refused  to  be  a  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Rat’s,  laughing 
hoarsely  and  saying,  “I  am  indeed  powerful  enough,  for 
forests  tremble  and  ships  toss  in  fear  of  me.  But  Aere  is 
one  more  powerful  than  I.  It  is  Mr.  Wall.  He  sets  his 
iron  legs  film  upon  the  earth  and  stands  immovable  in 
my  way,  arms  folded,  ^es  blinking.  But  for  him,  how  I 
could  c^dle  in  domestic  life!”  So  saying,  he  whizzed  on. 
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Wondering  how  his  wise  brain  could  ever  overlook  so 
powerful  and  close  a  neighbour,  Mr.  Rat  visited  Mr.  Wall, 
who  likewise  apologised,  “  It  is  quite  true  that  I,  without 
any  sign  of  exertion,  can  check  the  progress  of  the  wind 
that  commands  the  cloud  that  overpowers  the  sun.  But 
what  am  I  to  you,*  O,  Mr.  Rat?  Your  prosperous  race 
can  undermine  me  and  make  me  fall  in  ^e  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  if  need  be.  O,  Mr.  Rat,  I  am  at  your  mercy!” 


On  hearing  this,  Mr.  Rat  cocked  his  head,  his  smaU 
eyes  sparkling,  and,  as  if  regretting  his  rash  advances  to  an 
unworthy  underling,  quickly  turned  and  made  his  way  to 
his  hole,  all  the  way  jabbering,  “  Shame  on  me!  Shame  on 
me!  I  now  know  that  after  all  my  glorious  race  is  next 
to  none,  yes,  next  to  none  in  respectability.”  Thus  Mr. 
Rat  came  to  content  himself  with  giving  his  darling 
daughter  away  to  one  of  his  own  kinsmen. 


A  SHAMANISTIC  CURE 


by  Hans  Findeisen 


IN  the  furthermost  reaches  of  the  primeval  forests  of 
Northern  Siberia,  on  the  banks  of  the  powerful  and 
gigantic  waters  of  the  Yenisei  river,  in  short,  almost  on 
the  very  top  of  the  world,  live  a  little  tribe  of  forest  himters 
the  Yeniseians. 

In  the  simplest  of  conical  shaped  birch  bark  tents  they 
live  during  the  summer  and  fall,  helpless  victims  of  the 
worst  northern  plagues — the  mosquitoes  and  the  moshka- 
flies,  and  at  -55°  C.,  when  one  could  hardly  draw 
breath,  they  put  out  the  holy  warmth-giving  hearthfire  when 
going  to  sleep  for  the  night,  in  order  not  to  risk  burning 
their  fur  clothing. 

The  immense  winding-sheet  of  the  North  Siberian 
winter  completely  engulfs  the  surrounding  world.  Not 
only  the  outer,  the  visible  and  physical  universe,  but  also 
the  people  have  become  inwardly  no  more  than  frozen 
entities.  Has  there  never  been  a  warm  sun?  Were  there 
never  flowing  and  murmuring  streams?  Was  there  never 
the  tender  green  of  the  birch,  the  geometrical  patter  of 
the  migrating  geese  or  of  the  ducks  in  the  foreground  of 
the  soft,  high  blue  sky?  Was  there  never  the  carefree  life 
on  an  island  in  the  Yenisei  with  the  daily  tasting  of  the 
yellow  sturgeon  oil,  with  the  longed  for  feasts  at  which 
the  wonder-working  fire-water  (bok-ool)  would  be  drunk 
by  men.  women  and  older  children  from  buckets? 

All  that  is  now  only  a  far-away  and  unbelievable 
dream,  completely  separated  from  reality.  But  the  snow 
flakes  are  there.  They  whirl  day  and  night,  the  gift  of  a 
sky,  whose  greyness  allows  but  little  light  to  penetrate 
through  the  atmosphere  to  the  benumbed  earth.  If  I 
stamp  over  the  frozen  surface  of  the  Stony  Tunguska 
towards  the  winter  quarters  of  my  hunting  friends,  I  wear 
high  Tungus  reindeerskin  mocassins,  a  Siberian  Russian 
sheepskin  coat  and  a  cap  of  snowrabbit  skin  with  ear- 
muffs.  The  coat  collar  is  pulled  high  up,  but  Hossedam. 
the  goddess  of  death,  of  ice  and  of  cruel  wintry  storms 
rules  heartlessly.  I  go  up  over  the  bank  and  come  into  the 
dark  forest.  Savage  and  hungry  Polar  dogs  growl  and 
bellow  and  attack  me.  With  a  heavy  club  I  have  to  brush 
them  off. 

There  before  me  are  the  tents  and  a  couple  of  primi¬ 
tive  half-underground  houses.  The  quiet  snow  has  also 
engulfed  them  so  that  one  can  not  easily  distinguish  them 
fiom  the  white  surroundings.  Blue  smoke  curls  upwards 
through  the  branches  of  the  extending  evergreens.  A  tent 
door  opens.  Some  one  looks  out  at  the  newcomer.  And 


then  I  can  warm  my  frozen  fingers  over  the  fresh  crackling 
fire  and  drink  a  cup  of  Siberian  brick  tea. 

Now  comes  the  shaman.  He  has  having  a  little  talk 
in  one  of  the  neighboiuing  tents.  He  is  old  and  thin, 
the  magician  priest,  and  he  is  not  too  fond  of  this  stranger. 
But  I  had  already  the  day  before  given  him  some  glasses 
of  Vodka,  and  today  he  will  sing  his  hymns  and  ask  his 
god  of  heaven  whether  I  can  be  cured  of  the  pain  in  my 
side. 

Soon  he  is  in  his  heavy  priestly  garments,  dangling 
with  a  hundred  iron  symbols  and  in  his  high  leader  boots, 
decorated  with  iron  bear  claws,  wielding  his  heavy  drum 
in  his  hand. 

The  ceremony  begins.  He  calls  the  spirits  to  gather 
in  the  drum.  He  must  follow  up  the  stream  leading  into 
heaven.  His  costume  is  a  magic  and  powerful  assistant 
spirit,  that  of  a  doe-reindeer.  It  flies  before  him  and  leads 
him.  A  little  winged  one-piece  wooden  boat  flies  at  the 
head.  Behind  comes  the  shaman  in  a  winged  fisher-boat. 
He  sings  a  verse  and  some  of  his  young  laymen  helpers 
repeat  the  lines: 

“  Now  a  ghost  is  above  as  a  little  duck. 

Now  the  ghosts  speak  together  .  .  . 

Now  they  quack  something  .  .  . 

God  has  told  me  that  which  I  must  repeat  to  you. 

It  is  this  what  I  then  report  to  my  people. 

The  ulgukn-spirits  are  those  which  carry  me  away  . . . 

Only  step  by  step  do  we  progress  on  the  path  of  the 
shamans.” 

So  sings  the  shaman.  Then  he  changes  the  melody 
and  rhythm.  Always  wilder  dancing  around  the  fire  he 
begins  the  following  song: 

“  He  has  given  me  a  glass  of  vodka  .  .  . 

How  far  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Yenisei  does  the 
earth  extend, 

I  do  not  know. 

Would  that  in  the  futme  a  favourable  wind  blows! 

Now  the  spirits  relate  to  which  place  they  wish  to 
go  .  .  . 

This  glass  of  vodka,  if  it  were  only  half. 

It  would  be  good  and  helpful. 

Would  that  he  returns  to  his  homeland  again. 

And  although  but  slowly. 

His  illness  certainly  will  pass  away.” 


I 
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Hour  after  hour  passes  by.  The  shaman  dances  and 
sings  his  magic  songs.  He  transports  himself  into  the 
highest  heaven,  to  the  Creator  Ace  and  listens  to  his 
sacred  words.  He  sings  of  a  shaman  in  a  place  where 
the  long  since  dead  shaman  Kinggat,  whose  protective 
spirits  have  been  hovering  over  him — took  rest  during 
his  shamanistic  performances.  And  on  the  very  same 
place  he  also  took  rest. 

It  was  in  his  younger  days  that  he  received  the  priestly 
call  from  the  spirit  of  his  holy  ancestor  Kinggat.  To  this 
call  he  was  obliged  to  accede.  And  the  spirit  of  this 
ancestor  descended  into  him  whenever  he  began  his  holy 
ceremonies.  An  inspired  priest  .  .  .  But  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  naturally  know  more  than  the  living  concerning  the 
soul  imprisoned  in  its  earthly  body. 

First  the  shaman  sits  wi^  crossed  legs  on  the  floor  of 
the  tent  covered  with  fragrant  pine  branches.  He  sways 
rhythmically  to  and  fro.  He  takes  the  sombre  drum.  The 
monotonous  sound  of  the  drum  accentuates  his  readiness 
to  fall  into  his  mystical  trance.  He  lulls  himself  into  this 
condition  of  trance,  he  does  not  need  a  hypnotist,  as  most 
of  our  occult  mediums  do.  And  then  suddenly  the  spirit 
of  his  shamanistic  ancestor  descends  upon  him.  He  jumps 
up.  He  begins  to  dance.  He  sings.  The  costume  is 
heavy,  the  drum  is  heavy,  but  he  can  continue  his  dance 
and  song  for  eight  or  ten  hours.  The  day  before  he  had 
already  sucked  out  the  illness  and  spat  it  out.  To-day  it 
was  a  minor  cure  ...  Or  the  major  cure? 

All  that  is  an  old  story.  But  now  and  then  the 
memories  rise  up.  Out  of  the  mist  of  the  past  pictmes 
are  formed.  I  see  now  shaman  Dupdullung  Komoski 
dancing.  An  old  man.  But  how  young  now.  spry  and 
energetic!  Inspired  by  the  spirit  of  his  ancestor  Kinggat. 


THE  JOURNEY  OF  A 
YENISEIAN  SHAMEN 
TO  HEAVEN. 


At  the  head  there  flies  a 
winged  one-piece  wooden 
boat;  second  is  the  magic 
assistant  spirit  of  the 
shaman — a  doe-reindeer 
— which  is  living  in  his 
costume;  third  is  the 
armed  shamen  himself  in 
a  winged  fisher-boat. 


Drawing  of  a  Yeniseian 
from  the  Stony  Tun-- 
gusja.  From  the  ethno¬ 
graphical  collections  of 
the  author. 


by  the  spirit  of  one  long  since  gone.  He  has  been  subjected 
to  an  unmistakable  experience,  but  perhaps  it  is  the 
projection  of  his  own  living  spirit  which  has  inspired  him 
to  experiences  which  others  are  unable  to  perceive. 
Inspir^  by  a  spirit  of  an  ancestor?  ...  Or  perhaps  a  living 
genius,  a  poet,  a  singer,  a  leader  of  souls? 


CULTURAL  ASPECTS  OF  INDONESIA 


by  Hurristiah  Suhandrio 


ONE  of  the  first  and  most  important  contacts  with 
foreign  cultures  in  Indonesia  resulted  from  the 
immigration  of  Hindus  from  India  in  pre-medieval 
times.  The  Hindus  brought  the  Hindu  and  Buddhist 
religions  to  Indonesia — Hindu- Javanese  temples  in  Java 
and  Sumatra  testify  to  this  fact,  while  the  beautiful  Buddha 
temple  in  Central  Java,  the  Borobudur,  is  well  known  all 
over  the  world. 

From  these  architectural  examples,  one  can  trace  the 
cultural  flexibility  of  the  Indonesian  people  and  then- 
reaction  to  foreign  cultiual  impulses.  In  later  monuments 
the  Indonesian  conception  of  art  predominates,  although 
the  foreign  elements  still  form  an  essential  part.  For 
instance,  the  reliefe  on  the  Panataran  temple  in  East  Java 
are  similar  to  the  wayang  figures  (the  leather  puppets  of 
the  shadow-play),  ahhou^  the  theme  is  derived  from  the 
old  Hindu  Ram^ana  epics. 

In  earlier  times,  Hindu  culture  in  Java  was  centred 
round  the  various  Hindu- Javanese  courts,  but  gradually 
it  spread  amongst  the  rest  of  the  population.  This  was 
only  possible  because  the  origmal  Javanese  culture  had 


already  reached  a  height  not  much  less  than  that  of  the 
Hindus. 

In  the  same  way,  the  language  is  a  proof  of  the  ease 
with  which  foreign  cultural  elements  could  be  absorbed 
by  the  Indonesian  people  and  adapted  to  their  own  needs. 
Many  Sanskrit  words  can  be  traced  in  the  Indonesian 
languages,  especially  Javanese — and  Javanese  script  is  very 
similar  to  Sanskrit  script. 

The  second  cultural  flux  from  India  started  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  gained  a  final  victory  with  the 
downfall  of  the  last  Hindu-Javanese  state  in  Java,  the 
Modjopahit  State,  in  1520.  Muslim  traders  from  Gujarat 
brought  Islam  and  Islamic  culture  to  Indonesia,  and 
created  many  Muslim  states  in  Java  and  Sumatra.  This 
“  Mohammedanising  ”  process  has  continued  to  the  present 
day  and  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Archipelago  have 
accepted  the  Muslim  religion,  except  those  of  the  Batak- 
lands  in  Central  Sumatra,  those  of  Central  Borneo,  Central 
Celebes,  Bali,  the  Molucca  Islands  and  New  Guinea. 

Islam  brought  to  Indonesia  a  new.  philosophy  of  life, 
and  a  new  view  of  sociology.  It  still  exercises  a  great 
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influence  on  many  aspects  of  public  life.  Muslim  family 
law,  for  instance,  has  an  important  place  in  Indonesian 
law.  This  new  cultural  influx  meant  that  many  Arabic  and 
Persian  words  were  absorbed  into  the  Indonesian  language 
and  were  used  not  only  for  religious  rituals,  but  also  for 
various  everyday  activities. 

Islam  in  Indonesia  tolerates  many  remainders  of  the 

old  Hindu-Javanese  culture  and  religion  and  is  not  hostile 

to  believers  of  other  religions  or  to  Western  culture.  Within 
Islam,  too,  there  are  modem  currents,  which  strive  for  an 
adaptation  of  the  Moslem  religion  to  modem  Western 
spiritual  life. 

Comparatively  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Islam,  came 

the  direct  influence  of  the  West,  brought  by  the  Portu¬ 
guese  in  the  16th  century.  The  impact  of  Western  and 
Javanese  culture  had  a  great  influence  on  the  latter.  This 
Javanese  culture,  also  called  “  Javanism,”  was  charac¬ 
terised  by  the  consciousness  of  the  unity  of  all  things,  the 
cosmic  unity.  The  law  which  rules  heaven  also  rules 

life  on  earth.  The  Javanese  king,  prince  or  ruler  had 
magical  power,  and  on  him  depended  the  social  welfare  of 
his  subjects.  Within  Javanese  society,  the  relationships 
between  people  were  rigidly  defined.  Group  life  was  more 
important  than  individual  life  and  the  various  groups  were 
distinct:  the  aristocracy,  the  learned  group,  the  warriors, 
the  artisans  and  the  peasants,  an  organisation  which  was 

similar  to  the  structure  of  Western  European  Society  in 

medieval  times. 

An  integrated  part  of  the  Javanese  philosophy  of  life 
is  the  wayang,  the  leather  puppet  shadow-play.  Remnants 
of  ancestor-worship,  of  tribal  myths  and  initiation  cere¬ 
monies  are  all  still  to  be  found  in  the  wayang  while  most  of 
its  heroes  originated  in  the  great  Hindu  epics,  the  Mcdmb- 
harata  and  Rainayana.  The  play  became  popular  as  a 
conciliatory  measure  against  rigid  Islam  rule,  which  pro¬ 
hibited  the  representation  of  human  beings  on  the  stage. 
As  a  result  of  this,  the  wayang  figures  are  far  from  being 
realistic  or  naturalistic,  but  are  merely  “  souls  ” — or  sym¬ 
bols  of  the  persons  to  be  represented.  The  frontiers 
between  good  and  evil  are  very  distinct  in  the  wayang 
symbols.  The  Pandavas  characterise  goodness  which 
finally  triumphs  over  the  Kauravas  or  symbols  of  evil. 


Javanism  was  formed  during  the  pmod  of  late  Ijindu- 

Javanese  prosperity,  but  it  developed  in  a  sectarian  way, 
since  integration  with  Hinduism  was  not  possible.  It  was 
isolated  from  the  currents  and  turbulences  of  the  world 
outside  its  borders  and  was  unable  to  resist  the  advent  of 
Islam,  whose  philosophy  suggested  a  levelling  of  society 

in  contradiction  to  the  complicated  hierarchy  of  Javanism. 

Outwardly,  Islam  was  victorious,  but  inwardly  the 

Javanese  had  formed  their  own  world  of  thoughts  and 
ideas,  based  on  the  negation  of  other  cultures. 

When,  in  the  17th  century,  the  Portuguese  were 
gradually  ousted  by  the  Dutch,  their  aim  was  to  trade,  and 

they  had  no  interest  whatsoever  in  spreading  their  culture 

in  Indonesia,  although  there  were  some  attempts  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  Protestant  religion  in  the  17th  century.  But  it 
was  only  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century  that  Dutch 
officials  became  interested  in  Indonesian  art  and  culture. 
In  1778  they  created  the  As.sociation  for  Art  and  Science 
of  Batavia  which  developed  into  a  scientific  centre  for  the 
Study  of  the  Indonesian  language,  country  and  people. 
During  the  19th  and  20th  centuries  the  whole  area  ot 

Indonesia  was  brought  under  Dutch  rule  and  many  laws 
were  passed  which  sometimes  caused  changes  in  deep- 
rooted  manners  and  customs. 

Contemporary  Indonesian  culture  is  still  in  many 
stages  of  development,  and  varies  from  one  district  to 

another.  Java  has  important  cultural  centres  in  the  Sul¬ 
tan’s  Court  of  Jogjakarta  and  Solo.  In  West  Java,  Javanese 

culture  gradually  changes  into  Sundanese  culture  which  is 
more  rustic  and  cheerful  in  its  appearance.  In  East  Java, 
many  characteristics  of  Madurese  culture  are  found. 

In  the  sea-side  places  of  Borneo  and  in  Sumatra, 
Islamic  culture  predominates,  except  amongst  the  Christian 
Bataks  in  Central  Sumatra.  In  Northern  Celebes,  where 
the  inhabitants  have  also  been  Christianised  and  in  the 
Molucca  Islands,  Dutch  culture  has  penetrated  most.  Here 
many  customs  and  ceremonies  are  derived  from  Dutch. 
For  instance,  in  Ambon  people  dance  the  quadrille  in  their 
ceremonies.  Bali’s  old  genuine  culture  is  well  known. 
Western  ideas  have  only  penetrated  there  in  so  far  as  to 
give  a  commercial  direction  to  Balinese  handicrafts,  for 
example,  wood-engraving. 


MY  FRIEND  CORDIAZ  DARLA 

hy  Asml  Sant  (Djakarla) 
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{Translated  from  Itidonesian  Malay  hy  George  Begley). 


This  story  began  last  month  when  I  moved  into  a 
new  room.  It  was  a  good  room,  fairly  large  with 
space  for  my  bed  and  bookshelves. 

One  day  there  arrived  at  the  house  a  young  man  with 
white  shoes,  black  hat  and  brightly  coloured  jacket  who 
introduced  himself  to  me  as  C.  Darla.  He  did  not  say 
whether  he  was  Indo-Spanish,  from  Manilla  or  for  that 
matter  an  Indonesian  from  Enggano  (where,  I  am  told, 
they  still  use  Spanish  names). 


He  spoke  a  Singapore  type  of  Indonesian  scattered 
with  English  phrases— “  British  nehi  jang  landid  di  Singu- 
pura,”  for  instance.  I  was  attracted  to  him  becau.se  he 
was  full  of  tales  about  gangsters,  communists  and  so  on 
which  he  had  picked  up  in  Singapore.  Going  through  his 
books,  after  he  had  moved  into  a  room  between  mine 
and  the  bathroom,  he  presented  me  with  a  copy  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter  and  won  my  hearty  approval.  However, 
it  became  clear  from  his  conversation  later  that  lor  him 
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the  greatest  book  in  the  world  was  a  novel,  “The  Golden 

Eagle,”  by  Jusuf  Sou’ib.  My  approval  dwindled,  though 

in  spite  of  this  onr  friendship  continued. 

Our  relations  were  fairly  close  and  he  told  me  a 
great  many  details.  He  informed  me  that  he  actually  had 
Spanish  blood  but  had  lived  in  Indonesia  for  a  long 

time  and  in  Singapore  before  eoming  to  Djakarta.  He 
was  very  depressed  over  the  move  as  he  had  left  his 

sweetheart — a  Philippine  girl  behind.  After  this  piece 
of  information  he  typed  out  various  expressions  of 
longing,  in  highly  confused  English  and  left  them  for 
some  considerable  time  in  my  room.  He  never  said 
much  about  his  work.  He  left  home  at  nine  and  was 

back  at  one.  Apparently  he  had  a  good  deal  to  do 

because  every  evening  he  borrowed  my  typewriter  and 
typed  away  without  stopping,  after  which  he  would  burn 
all  the  sheets  he  had  just  typed.  He  continued  with  odd 
behaviour,  all  of  a  highly  significant  kind,  till  he  attracted 
attention  from  everyone  in  the  house.  He  aimed  to 
become  the  very  focus  of  attraction.  Whether  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  I  don’t  know,  but  one  thing  is  certain,  there  was 
no  one  else  who  made  such  an  uproar  about  the  daily 
bereavement  through  authors  losing  heads,  behinds  or 
even  hides. 

Constantly  Darla  ask  me  about  love  and  if  I  was 
widely  experienced  in  this  condition.  He  seemed  to  be 

completely  fascinated  by  the  topic  and  we  would  often 

sit  talking  half  through  the  night.  By  his  talk  he  was 

.still  young,  wanted  to  see  the  world  and  had  no  intention 
of  marrying  yet.  All  the  same  he  was  at  the  moment 
involved  in  a  secret  affair,  which  was  in  fact  a  matter  of 
love. 

One  day  he  came  home  with  a  silver  bracelet  such 
as  I  had  seen  Indian  and  Australian  troops  wear.  It  was 
engraved  “Cordiaz  Darla.”  So  that  was  my  friend — no 
Indonesian  is  named  Cordiaz.  I  could  not  speak  Spanish 
but  I  had  some  rough  general  idea  of  its  sound  and  con¬ 
nected  it  with  names  such  as  Ortega  in  the  book  of 
Ortega  y  Gasset  and  Fernando  in  the  name  of  Fernando 
Po. 

Then  he  talked  about  Arni.  According  to  him  Ami 
was  his  ex-girl  friend  and  now  she  was  shrivelling  away 
because  he  no  longer  visited  her  house. 

“There  is  no  one  who  can  take  my  place.  Huh! 
I’m  the  only  one  in  the  country.  Her  ayah  was  sent  to 
ask  forgiveness  just  after  I  arrived  here.  Well,  she’s  got 
to  learn  her  lesson.” 

“So  you’re  on  top?”  I  asked. 

“  I  don’t  mean  maybe,”  he  replied. 

I  joined  in  his  exultation  because  he  was  my  friend. 
However,  we  never  got  tired  of  Ami;  talking  about  her 
became  his  sole  occupation.  “  She’ll  never  be  able  to 
live  without  me.  Her  heart  is  in  pieces.  The  whole 
fault  was  her  father’s  and  now  his  child  is  eating  her 
heart  out.” 

Daily  he  grew  more  restless.  His  typing  of  letters 
increased  every  day  and  the  more  he  typed  the  more  he 
burned.  If  he  was  not  ironing  his  pants  he  was  typing, 
and  if  he  was  not  typing  be  was  out.  He  would  leave 


the  house  lik'  a  hunt  in  full  cry.  But  if  he  went  out  fast, 

he  was  back  still  faster.  During  meals  he  would  talk 

about  his  love  affair  with  Ami. 

One  evening  he  charged  straiglit  into  my  room. 

“  She’s  looking  for  a  medicine  man.  I’m  going  to 
give  her  a  philtre.  The  blackguards !  I’m  a  medicine  man 

myself.” 

How  he  got  the  idea  of  going  to  a  medicine  man  1 

don’t  know.  Maybe  from  his  mother  or  his  Spanish 
grandmother.  Anyway,  he  went;  and  that  evening  he 
sent  a  letter  and  a  parcel  to  Ami.  The  same  evening 
letter  and  parcel  came  back.  When  they  reappeared  he 

seemed  to  undergo  a  complete  physical  collapse.  Bent 
double,  he  tottered  into  his  room  and  locked  himself  in. 

Next  day  there  was  a  note  on  my  table  saying :  “  I  can 
bear  this  house  no  longer.  It  is  too  tough  for  me.” 

Ah  me!  Hordes  of  mice  in  his  room  too!  The 
members  of  my  crowd  were  behaving  so  like  capitalists 
that  my  friend,  a  proletarian  like  myself,  could  no  longer 

get  on  with  them— so  he  had  to  go.  I  felt  that  for  me 

the  history  of  Cordiaz  Darla  had  ended. 

However,  after  some  weeks  I  heard  news — no  less 
than  that  he  had  married  a  widow  with  five  children.  I 
went  to  their  house,  and  after  a  little  while  I  saw  them. 
“  How  were  you  married?”  I  asked. 

“In  Indonesian  style,”  replied  the  wife,  who  was 

completely  at  her  ease  and  obviously  far  more  in  control 
of  the  situation  than  Darla — to  such  an  extent  that  he 
could  hardly  get  a  word  in. 

She  showed  me  their  marriage  certificate  and  I  read 
the  name  Chaidir  Darla.  So  C  did  not  stand  for  Cordiaz 
after  all.  His  name  must  indeed  be  Chaidir,  for  his  wife 

called  him  “ - dir - dir.”  So  he  was  neither  Spaniard 

nor  Filippino. 

When  it  was  time  for  me  to  go,  I  assured  E>arla  that 
I  wished  them  the  greatest  happiness  and  I  promised 
to  pray  that  they  would  have  many  more  children. 
“Remember,”  I  said,  “the  old  people  say,  ‘The  more 
sons— the  more  padi.’  ”  The  wife  smiled  with  the  utmost 
animation. 

Two  days  later  a  letter  came  from  Darla  saying: 
“  I  can  bear  it  here  no  longer.  Help  me !  ” 

It  was  all  clear  to  me.  How  could  he  bear  it!  His 
heart  was  set  on  becoming  a  Spaniard  or  a  Filippino  and 
there  he  was — trapped  as  an  Indonesian.  And,  after  all, 
plenty  of  my  countrymen  haye  become  Dutch;  why 
should  they  not  turn  Spanish,  although  so  far  not  many 
had  done  so.  So  I  sent  him  50  rupees  with  a  note  saying: 
“  For  your  expenses  in  becoming  Spanish.” 

There  was  no  reply.  No  doubt  my  letter  had  had 
the  effect  desired. 

However,  the  other  morning  I  motor-cycled  round 
to  his  home.  As  it  happened  it  was  his  wife’s  maid  1 
met.  I  asked  if  she  knew  anything  about  the  envelope 
of  money  I  had  sent. 

“  Yes.  I  gave  it  to  the  mistress  myself.” 

■“To  the  mistress !  Then.  .  . 
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“She  went  straight  out  and  bought  a  new  kibaya 
(wide  sleeved  blouse). 

“  Marvellous !  Marvellous !  ”  I  cried,  cursing  as  hard 
as  I  could  internally.  “Where  is  the  master  now?” 

“He  says  he’s  working  in  the  Distribution  Depart¬ 
ment.  Won’t  you  come  in,  sir?” 


“Another  time.  Another  time.”  I  departed. 
“Ah!  Aground!  Aground!  Real  Tragedy.” 

It  seems  that  Darla’s  will  to  become  Cordiaz  Darla 
is  thwarted.  Still,  tid-apa,  no  matter — who  knows, 
to-morrow  he  may  be  a  German  or  an  American. 


BARD  OF  BENGAL 


Ij 


hy  Anwar  Hussain 


IF  any  one  of  the  present  day  poets  of  Bengal,  that 
is  the  region  comprising  the  Indian  province  of  West 
Bengal  and  the  Eastern  Wing  of  Pakistan,  deserves  the 
title  of  “  Bard  of  Bengal  ”  then  certainly  the  claim  of 
Jasimuddin  of  the  “  Field  of  the  Embroidered  Quilt  ”  fame 
comes  first.  Bengal  lives  in  its  villages  and  it  is  of  the 
villagers  in  their  native  and  natural  surroundings  that 
Jasimuddin  sings.  He  was  bom  and  reared  in  a  typical 
Bengal  viUage  and  even  today  he  spends  several  months  of 
the  year  touring  the  villages  and  mixing  freely  with 
unsophisticated  rural  people.  It  has  thus  been  possible  for 
him  to  depict  truthfully,  vividly  and  sympathetically  the 
passionate  love  and  deep  sorrow,  the  humble  joy  and  sad 
despair  that  stir  the  minds  of  the  mute  millions  living  a 
seemingly  uneventful  life  in  the  mufassil  areas  of  rural 
Bengal.  As  Verrier  Elwin  puts  it  “  Jassimuddin’s  villagers 
rejoice  and  suffer,  desire  and  are  desired,  hate  and  despair 
from  the  very  depths  of  their  souls;  there  is  nothing  trivial 
about  them,  nothing  superficial;  they  are  real.” 

E.  M.  Milford  has  already  introduced  Jasimuddin  to 
English  speaking  readers  in  Britain  and  elsewhere  through 
her  superb  translation  of  that  wonderful  narrative  poem 
the  “  Nakshi  Kathar  Math  ”  (Field  of  the  Embroidered 
Quilt).  It  is  a  love  tale.  “Saju,”  a  village  maiden  and 
“  Rupa  ”  a  peasant  youth  fall  in  love  with  each  other. 
They  marry  and  set  up  a  home  and  are  very  happy — 

“  But  who  can  outrun  Fate? 

Their  foreheads  both  were  marked  and  branded 
For  suffering  great.”  (E.  M.  Milford). 

Rupa  gets  involved  in  a  fight  with  some  aggressors 
from  another  village  and  has  to  flee  from  home  to  avoid 
punishment.  When  he  finally  returns,  Saju  has  pined  to 
death. 

This  is  a  simple  talc  but  it  affords  ample  opportunity 
for  Jasimuddin  to  display  his  unique  skill  in  describing 
those  pastoral  scenes  which  are  peculiar  to  rural  Bengal. 
Unfortunately,  E.  M.  Milford  has  not  attempted  to  trans¬ 
late  the  many  other  wonderful  poems  of  Jasimuddin,  for 
instance  “  Rakhali  ”  (Shepherd’s  Song),  “  Baluchar  ”  (The 
Sandbank),  “  Rupabati  ”  (The  Beautiful),  “  Dhan  Ksheth  ” 
(The  Paddy  Field)  and  several  books  of  verse  specially 
written  for  children,  such  as  Hashu  and  Ek  Paishar  Banshi 


(A  Flute  for  a  Pice).  Each  of  these  publications  has  run 
into  several  editions  and  it  can  safely  be  assumed  that  good 
English  translations  would  be  welcomed.  ( 


Some  of  Jasimuddin’s  best  love  poems  have  been 
collected  in  the  book  entitled  “  Baluchar.”  Though  each 
poem  is  complete  in  itself  there  is  a  link  between  them 
as  they  all  describe  the  various  stages,  phases  and  kinds  of 
love. 


The  poem  “  Traveller  ”  in  “  Baluchar  ”  contains  some 
beautiful  verses  which,  unfortunately,  lose  much  of  their 
charm  in  translation. 
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On  and  on  moves  the  traveller 
He  moves  along  the  path  of  fears; 

His  sorrows  also  move  with  him — 

TTiey  move  in  tune— Chariot  of  tears. 
Evening  lamps  light  up  the  huts. 

Conches  sound  and  darkness  j^ows; 

From  the  broken  village  Masjid  top 
Sadly  caw  the  couple  of  crows; 

Sitting  by  her  dear  son’s  ^ve 
Wails  and  mourns  a  grieving  mother; 
Talking  to  himself  treads  the  traveller 
He  doesn’t  for  anything  bother; 

The  traveller  moves;  and  on  and  on 
He  moves.  How  far  and  further  yet? 

How  further  more  is  he  to  go 
Before  his  dearest  friend  be  met? 

Is  there  some  one  who  expects  him 
Counting  by  days — the  months  and  years? 
Who  wets  her  clothes  weeping  for  him. 

But  feigns  that  hearth-smoke  brings  her  tears? 
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Within  a  span  of  barely  one  hundred  and  twenty  lines 
of  verse  Jasimuddin  has  ^ven  in  “  Kalsar  ”  (Graveyard)  a 
complete  picture  of  the  life  of  a  Bengal  villager  with  its 
peculiar  problems.  The  loving  wonder  with  which  a  boy 
husband  views  his  child  wife,  the  innocent  jokes  of  a 
beloved  elder  sister-in-law,  the  “hat”  (village  market) 
scenes,  hints  of  torture  and  oppression  that  an  unfortunate 
girl  has  to  suffer  at  her  husband’s  place,  the  fell  diseases 
and  accidents  like  a  snake  bite  that  bring  bereavements  in 
their  wake  are  all  there.  The  whole  tale  is  told  in  a  very 
simple  and  natural  maimer,  the  atmosphere  is  pervaded 
with  a  tragic  feeling  which  is  not  bitter,  a  pathos 
unfathomable  in  depth  but  with  an  undertone  of  hopeful 
belief  that  in  the  end  God  in  His  infinite  mercy  makes 
room  in  His  eternal  Paradise  for  all  those  who  have 
suffered  in  this  world. 
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Indonesia’s  Trade  Potential 
with  the  West 

by  P.  H.  Westerman 

(Senior  Trade  Commissioner  For  Indonesia  In  London) 


IT  seems  to  me  that  Indonesia  need  not  be  much  con¬ 
cerned  whether  most  of  her  trade  is  with  the  West  or 
with  the  East,  as  long  as  she  receives  full  countervalue 
for  her  products.  I  can  very  well  imagine  a  more  intensive 
trade  pattern  for  the  future  than  in  the  p^t  between 
Indonesia  and  her  neighbouring  countries,  which  from  an 
economic  point  of  view — shorter  distance,  quicker  distribu¬ 
tion — would  also  give  a  more  equitable  supply  and  demand 
position.  India’s  jute  and  cotton  textiles.  Japan’s  woven 
goods  and  industrial  products,  to  give  only  a  few  out¬ 
standing  examples,  have  been  and  will  needed  in 
Indonesia.  The  difficulty  will  be  to  find  products  from 
Indonesia  which  the  surroimding  neighbouring  tropical 
countries  will  require.  Closer  trade  relations  widi  the  Far 
and  Near  East  seem  indicated.  Trade  with  Singapore  and 
Malaya  in  general  will  remain  very  important,  esp^ially  as 
transit  trade  both  to  East  and  West. 

Yet.  trade  with  the  West  must  remain  the  mainstay 
for  Indonesia,  if  it  were  only  for  the  excellent  reason  that 
her  export  products  such  as  rubber,  tea,  sugar,  sisal, 
tobacco,  copra,  palm-oil,  spices,  pepper,  tin,  mineral  oils, 
tapioca  products,  kapok,  etc.,  are  also  being  produced  to 
a  greater  or  lesser  extent  in  the  neighbouring  countries. 

Now,  can  a  large  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  these 
products  be  envisag^?  Some  of  them  are  foodstuffs,  some 
raw  materials  for  industrial  use.  Is  it  reasonable  to  antici¬ 
pate  that  for  all  of  them,  simultaneously,  either  the  demand 
will  fall  off  considerably  or  supplies  be  raised  to  such 
extent  that  prices  are  seriously  depressed?  The  answer  is 
emphatically  “No.”  Indonesia’s  export  products  are  of 
such  great  variety,  Indonesia  is  so  little  dependent  on  one 
export  product  only,  that  from  that  side — except  if  a 
general  slump  should  develop — ^little  danger  is  threatening. 
History  has  confirmed  this. 

The  pattern  for  each  of  the  export  products  is 
different.  For  rubber,  for  example.  Indonesia  is  back  to 
two  thirds  of  her  previous  highest  export,  but  the  danger 
of  synthetic  rubber  looms  in  the  background.  Sugar,  on 
the  contrap^,  still  stands  at  only  a  smaU  fraction  of  its  pre¬ 
war  capacity  and  could  be  sold  at  a  good  price  at  present; 
and  so  one  could  continue  an  enumeration  of  the  different 
products,  much  too  detailed  for  a  general  article  like  this. 
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What,  however,  all  these  export  products  from 
Indonesia  should  have  in  common  is  that  their  cost  of 
production  be  competitive  with  regard  to  the  same  com¬ 
modities  produced  in  other  countries.  That  is  possible 
only  as  long  as  the  internal  level  of  prices  is  reasonable. 
When  I  look  at  the  index  figure  for  rice  for  September  1949  ’ 
in  the  main  towns  of  Java  and  I  see  an  average  of  ten 
times  the  price  ruling  in  July,  1938,  and  for  Sumatra  and 
Borneo  even  considerably  above  that  level  (influenced,  of 
course,  also  by  devaluation)  then  it  is  clear  in  my  opinion 
that  a  lowering  of  that  price  level  would  be  a  welcome 
step  forward  on  the  road  to  recovery.  I  may  add,  in 
passing,  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  Indonesia’s  rice 
consumption  is  imported.  The  high  price  of  this  essential 
foodcrop  is  due  to  the  existing  world  shortage  and  to  the 
uncertain  conditions  in  Burma.  If  Indonesia  could  pro¬ 
duce  enough  rice  to  obviate  imports — which  happy  position 
was  reached  just  before  World  War  II — a  serious  obstacle 
would  have  been  surmounted. 

The  price  of  rice  is  translated  in  the  cost  of  labour, 
and  the  cost  of  labour  in  its  turn  to  the  extent  of  60  to 
70  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  production  of  many  of  the 
agricultural  products.  If  the  cost  of  these  products — and 
contrary  to  popular  belief  a  great  many  of  them  are  wholly 
or  partly  produced  on  smallholdings  and  not  on  estates 
alone — could  be  reduced  on  account  of  cheaper  rice,  Ihe 
products  themselves  would  be  more  competitive  and  a 
greater  percentage  of  the  proceeds  would  be  available  for 
financing  reconstruction  and  for  measures  aimed  at 
increasing  productivity  and  competitive  strength. 

The  same  high  levels  apply  to  prices  ruUng  for  other 
food-products,  for  cotton  yams,  machinery  and  general 
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imports.  The  available  statistical  material  is  so  consider-  quality  of  the  export  products  from  Indonesia, 
able  that  only  a  general  impression  can  be  given  here.  It  is  At  the  present  moment  it  seems  difficult  to  speculate 
a  fact  that — especially  for  rubber — but  this  is  also  true  for  on  the  amount  of  capital  which  will  be  needed  for  recon- 
piactically  all  important  export  products  the  rise  in  price  struction  of  public  and  private  affairs.  What  does  seem  a 
of  Indonesian  export  products  as  compared  to  pre-w'ar,  is  certainty  is  that,  when  it  becomes  clear  that  Indonesia  is 
far  less  than  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  articles  that  have  to  be  managing  her  affairs  well,  that  the  currency  is  stable,  that 
imported  for  the  first  necessities  of  life  and  for  reconstruc-  industry  and  trade  can  work  unhindered,  the  required 
tion  in  general.  As  long  as  this  incongruity  continues,  all  capital  will  come  forward.  Nothing  succeeds  like  success, 
raw  material  producing  countries  will  remain  in  a  difficult  When  all  this  happens — and  nobody  hopes  for  it  more 

situation.  fervently  that  I  do — the  import  market  in  Indonesia  will 

Indonesia’s  participation  in  the  existing  study  groups  be  most  interesting  for  both  the  East  and  the  West.  1 
and  other  international  organisations  with  regard  to  rubber,  predict  from  experience  that  Indonesia  will  be  a  difficult 
tea,  sugar  and  tin,  guarantees  that  she  will  be  kept  posted  customer,  a  selective  buyer,  a  country  that  wishes  to  have 
on  all  international  developments  in  these  fields,  so  full  value  for  her  money.  If  sellers  can  comply  with  these 
important  for  so  large  a  producer,  and  that  she  will  partici-  requirements,  a  full  and  expanding  market  will  open  to 
pate  in  the  work  of  expansion  and  research  conducted  by  them.  Textiles,  motorcars,  buses  and  trucks,  railways,  rails 
most  of  these  bodies.  and  railway  materials,  narrow  gauge  materials  of  the  same 

Provided  stable  conditions,  under  which  the  work  of  description,  steel  products  of  all  types,  machinery  for  tea, 
production  and  simultaneous  reconstruction  can  take  place,  rubber,  sugar  and  other  factories,  machine  tools,  textile 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  progressive  research  machinery,  power  plant,  electrical  appliances,  telephone 
and  development  work,  reasonable  taxation  and  the  equipment,  agricultural  tools,  bicycles,  chemicals  and  even 
avoidance  of  double  taxation  for  foreign  investors,  I  cannot  haberdashery  will  be  needed. 

but  see  Indonesia  as  a  thriving  country  in  the  future.  Many  It  seems  unrealistic  to  try  and  make  a  forecast  of  the 
possibilities  exist  for  new  products,  for  better  cultivation,  immediate  future,  but  what  I  have  tried  to  do  in  this 
for  improved  use  of  the  many  by-products,  for  greater  article  is  to  look  at  the  not  too  far  distant  future  and  to 
industrialisation  (with  natural  limitations)  and  for  develop-  set  out  in  my  own  mind  what — on  serious  consideration 
ment  of  the  riches  of  the  soil.  of  the  known  facts — that  future  might  be. 

One  thing,  however,  must  be  kept  in  mind.  Indonesia  I  know  of  the  serious  destruction  which  has  taken 

is  not  a  country  from  which  untold  riches  just  flow  without  place  in  many  of  the  agricultural  and  other  industries  in 
effort  and  without  toil.  In  Indonesia — as  in  every  other  Indonesia,  but  I  also  know  of  the  wonderful  work  of 
country  in  the  world — the  population  has  to  be  fed,  clothed  reconstruction  that  started  two  years  ago  and  is  proceeding 
and  provided  with  the  necessities  of  life,  before  it  can  with  ever  greater  impetus  to-day. 

think  of  producing  materials  for  export.  It  is,  in  my  It  is  no  use  blinding  oneself  and  the  readers  of 
opinion,  a  correlation  which  exists  between  the  two  Eastern  World  with  the  hope  that  the  road  will  be  easy, 
factors :  a  hard  working  country  will  tend  to  export  more  No,  it  will  be  a  difficult  one.  But  are  there  countries  still 
goods  in  order  to  be  able  to  obtain  more  imports  to  in  existence  in  this  world  where  the  future  looks  bright  and 
become  more  prosperous,  and  a  country  obtaining  large  where  there  are  no  difficulties  in  store?  It  might  be  very 
imports  is  in  a  better  position  to  produce  more  for  the  dull  to  live  in  such  a  country.  For  Indonesia  I  expect  no 
export  market.  The  price  level  between  such  exports  and  such  dullness,  but  plenty  of  work,  a  great  many  problems— 
imports — which  I  discussed  before — is  of  great  importance  national  as  well  as  international — which  have  to  be  solved 
in  the  international  exchange  of  goods.  This  becomes  the  and  solved  well,  resulting  in  an  ever  increasing  flow  of 
more  important  as  it  is  the  expressed  wish  to  raise  the  goods  from  and  to  Indonesia — as  well  as  an  increasing 
standard  of  living  of  the  Indonesian  population.  Another  production  for  internal  use — to  the  benefit  of  the 
factor  of  urgent  necessity  is  to  maintain  the  excellent  inhabitants  of  that  country  as  to  the  benefit  of  the  world. 


PAKISTAN’S  RUPEE 

by  Hugh  Latimer 


WHAT  is  the  probable  future  of  Pakistan’s  rupee?  Is  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Pakistan  rupee  so 

Everyone  who  trades  with  that  country  must  now  much  greater  than  the  Indian  rupee  as  to  make  its  real 
be  trying  to  assess  its  chances.  value  thirty  per  cent,  greater?  In  some  places  and  for 

Pakistanis  claim,  quite  correctly,  that  other  countries  some  things  like  food,  this  might  seem  to  be  the  case, 

devalued  their  currency,  and  that  it  was  not  they  who  Generally  the  greater  scarcity  of  food  in  some  jwrts  of  the 

chose  to  seek  a  new  exchange  rate.  But  since  by  far  the  Indian  sub-continent  has  always  been  reflected  in  a  higher 

gieater  part  of  Pakistan’s  trade  lies  within  the  sterling  price  which,  however,  represents  real  higher  costs,  in 

area,  it  can  be  seen  that  her  decision  to  make  no  change  particular  the  transport  from  surplus  to  deficit  areas.  It 

amounts  in  effect  to  an  appreciation  of  her  currency  in  dt^es  not  make  the  Indian  rupee  over-valued  in  relation  to 

terms  of  the  trade  in  which  she  normally  engages.  the  Pakistan  rupee. 
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For  other  commodities,  particularly  manufactured 
articles,  the  real  cost  is  probably  higher  in  Pakistan  than 
in  India  or  Britain.  Inflation  proceeded  in  all  countries 
during  the  war  but  somewhat  faster  in  Pakistan  than  in 
Britain.  Before  devaluation,  one  rupee  would  probably 
have  bought  less  in  the  markets  of  Karachi  than  one 
shilling  and  sixpence  in  London,  yet  nominally  they  were 
equivalent.  The  Karachi  rupee  will  almost  certainly  not 
buy  two  shillings  and  twopence  worth  of  goods  now. 
For  an  agricultural  population  which  spends  only  a  small 
proportion  of  its  income  on  manufactured  goods  of  the 
type  that  are  imported,  this  consideration  is  less  important 
than  might  appear.  The  fixing  of  exchange  rates  by 
reference  to  purchasing  power  parity  has  always  proved  to 
be  somewhat  impracticable  because  of  the  difference  in 
transport  costs  and  in  the  expenditure  patterns  of  peoples 
in  different  countries.  However,  the  facts  above  suggest 
that  there  was  no  obvious  superiority  inherent  in  the 
Pakistan  rupee  that  impelled  the  decision  not  to  devalue. 

Before  examining  the  reasons  given  by  Pakistan’s 
Finance  Minister  for  his  decision,  let  us  first  look  at  a 
consideration  he  did  not  mention.  Before  the  birth  of 
Pakistan  it  was  widely  held  that  Pakistan  currency  would 
not  command  confidence  and  would  be  quoted  at  a  dis¬ 
count  against  the  Indian  rupee,  that  there  was  no  capital 
in  Pakistan  and  the  Government  would  not  be  able  to 
borrow  funds  to  carry  out  any  development  schemes.  The 
whole  subsequent  course  of  Pakistan’s  financial  policy  has 
been  direct^ — quite  rightly — to  discountenance  these 
fears.  Two  surplus  budgets,  the  encouragement  of  imports 
to  prevent  inflation,  flotation  of  Rs.  70  crores  of  long  and 
medium  term  loans,  and  the  successful  beginnings  of  a 
money  market  in  which  Rs.  37.7  crores  were  tendered  for 
Rs.  10.50  crores  worth  of  Treasury  bills  in  1948-1949,  are 
the  landmarks  of  this  programme.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  among  the  motives  of  Pakistan’s  action  were  those  of 
“  izzat  ”  or  prestige.  In  financial  matters  prestige  has  a 
money  value,  affecting  as  it  does  the  attraction  and  reten¬ 
tion  of  capital,  the  rate  at  which  a  government  can  borrow, 
and  the  facilities  offered  to  citizens  for  trade.  Moreover 
there  was  always  a  danger  as  long  as  the  Indian  and 
Pakistan  notes  were  interchangeable  across  a  long  land 
frontier,  that  at  some  future  date  the  money  with  the  wider 
circulation  might  be  preferred.  In  this  case  some  of  the 
Indian  currency  earned  by  Pakistan  products  might  merely 
be  hoarded  by  Pakistani  subjects  and  would  be  nearly  as 
difficult  to  unearth  as  are  hoards  of  gold.  Non-devlua- 
tion  must  have  come  as  something  of  a  shock  to  any 
Pakistani  who  had  hoarded  Indian  currency. 

There  is  evidence  that  this  move  was  discussed  in 
Karachi  some  months  before  devaluation  came  into  the 
news.  In  an  article  in  Pakistan  published  in  the  spring 
of  1949  for  the  British  Industries  Fair,  Dr.  Anwar  Iqbal 
Oureshi  wrote  “the  position  of  Pakistan’s  rupee  vis-a-vis 
the  Indian  rupee  is  in  favour  of  Pakistan  and  if  ever  there 
could  be  a  question  of  depreciation,  the  Indian  rupee  is 
likely  to  depreciate  vis-a-vis  the  Pakistan  rupee.  If 
prestige  was  a  consideration,  and  there  was  prior  intention 
to  appreciate  the  currency,  it  does  seem  unlikely  that  the 
Pakistan  Finance  Minister  will  retreat  from  his  emphatic 
declaration  not  to  leave  the  new  rate  of  exchange,  unless 
indeed  he  is  forced  by  circumstances.  This  rather  out¬ 
weighs  the  rumour  that  he  is  merely  postponing 


devaluation  till  the  end  of  the  jute  season. 

The  comments  of  the  Pakistan  ministers  themselves 
now  deserve  attention.  Their  main  position  is  quite  sound 
and  logical.  It  is  expressed  most  concisely  in  the  press 
communique  issued  on  September  26th  after  the  decision 
not  to  devalue  and  more  fully  in  the  explanation 
by  Mr.  Zahid  Husain,  governor  of  the  State  Bank. 
Devaluation  is  regarded  as  a  remedy  for  chronic 
deficits  in  the  balance  of  payments  or  where  a 
country’s  export  trade  is  capable  of  expansion.  It  makes 
imports  dearer  and  exports  more  profitable,  and  so  dis¬ 
courages  the  first  and  encourages  the  other.  Pakistan’s 
balance  of  trade  tends  to  be  favourable.  In  the  year  ended 
June  30th,  1949,  there  was  a  favourable  balance  of 
Rs.  24.70  crores  with  India  and  an  unfavourable  balance 
with  other  countries  of  only  Rs.  6.20  crores.  Moreover 
its  exports  consist  mainly  of  raw  materials  and  so  are  not 
capable  of  expansion.  (This  of  course  should  be  modified : 
Pakistan’s  exports  are  capable  of  expansion  but  only 
slowly  and  perhaps  at  the  expense  of  fo^  crops).  On  the 
other  hand  the  government,  in  the  interests  of  development 
schemes,  does  not  wish  to  discourage  imports.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  eager  to  import  machinery  and  cotton  yam.  The 
argument  concludes  that  there  is  no  advantage  to  Pakistan 
in  devaluation. 

As  a  producer  and  exporter  of  raw  materials  Pakistan 
is  in  a  peculiarly  happy  position  at  this  particular  juncture 
of  economic  history.  But  it  is  necessary  to  pour  a  little 
cold  water  on  Mr.  Ghulam  Mohammad’s  assertion  in 
London  “  that  the  decision  .  . .  was  primarily  based  on  the 
desire  to  earn  dollars.”  Pakistan  has  not,  in  the  event, 
been  able  to  exploit  to  the  full  her  semi-monopoly  of  raw 
jute  and  raw  cotton.  Cotton  prices  have  fallen  by  about 
20  per  cent.  The  course  of  the  price  of  raw  jute  is  even 
more  interesting:  it  has  been  lowered  (in  Pakistani  cur¬ 
rency)  to  Rs.  23  per  maund  of  loose  jute  at  jat  bottoms 
quality.  Baling  and  transportation  costs  have  also  fallen. 
As  the  government  communique  observed:  “to  those 
(countries)  which  have  devalued,  it  may  cost  slightly  more 
than  it  did  on  the  average  last  season,  but  even  in  this 
respect  jute  will  compare  very  favourably  with  other 
sterling  raw  materials  whose  prices  have  been  much 
advanced  since  devaluation.”  Under  the  Indo-Pakistan 
trade  agreement  India  agreed  to  take  40  lakh  bales  of  raw 
jute,  thus  continuing  as  major  purchaser  of  this  commodity. 

Now  the  area  under  jute  in  East  Bengal  decreased  by 
17  per  cent,  compared  with  the  previous  year  (owing  to 
floods  and  hail  in  April  1949).  Normally  one  would  have 
expected  the  price  to  rise  since  the  subcontinent  has  a 
monopoly  in  jute.  That  it  has  fallen  (in  terms  of 
undevalued  currency)  is  to  be  explained  by  three  factors: 

(a)  The  monopoly  position,  since  the  division  of  the 
sub-continent  is  imperfect.  In  the  year  1949-50  East 
Bengal’s  share  of  the  area  under  jute  fell  from  76  to  71 
per  cent.,  the  remainder  being  in  India.  Owing  to 
devaluation  India  is  able  to  offer  raw  jute  at  lower  prices 
than  Pakistan’s,  and  the  latter  has  had  to  ^ve  way  to  a 

.certain  extent 

(b)  Jute  producers  have  to  beware  of  the  competition 
of  substitute  materials. 

(c)  The  price  has  to  be  one  at>which  the  whole  crop 
IS  sold.  Though  the  U.S^A.  is  one  of  the  bigger  buyers,  the 
greater  part  goes  to  countries  whidi  have  deyalur^.  The 
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price  tney  are  prepared  to  pay,  therefore,- has  to  be  taken 
into  Account. 

We  reach  the’ cdncIu«on  then  that  Pakistan’s  non- 
devaluation  has  ' probably  made  little  difference  to  the 
dollar  prices  of  its  raw  material  crops.  Once  crops  are 
if.  existence  their  price  is  determined  by  the  intersection 
of  effective  world  demand  and  supply.  If  Pakistan  had 
devalued  it  could  have  maximised  dollar  earnings  in  raising 
the  price  of  raw  jute:  as  it  did  not  the  price  had  to  be 
lowered. 

'  One  of  the  more  puzzling  aspects  of  non-devaluation 
i«  that  the  price  of  Rs.  23  per  maund  will 
lower  the  return  (in  Pakistan  currency)  to  the  jute  pro¬ 
ducers  in  East  Bengal,  especially  since  theirs  is  a  smaller 
crop.  Every  official  statement  has  referred  to  the  benefit 
cheaper  imports  will  bring  to  the  cost  of  living  in  East 
Bengal,  where  inflationary  conditions  have  been  in  exis¬ 
tence  for  some  time.  Mr.  Ghulam  Mohammad  in  London 
expanded  this  idea: — “  It  is  on  the  price  of  rice,  which  is 
the  staple  food  of  East  Bengal,  that  the  price  of  jute  .  .  . 
depends— and  it  is  on  the  price  of  jute  that  the  Dominion’s 
dollar  earnings  depend.”  This  would  make  sense  if  East 
Bengal  were  an  area  depending  on 'its  rice  supplies  from 
India,  so  that  rice  had  now  b^ome  cheaper,  but  in  fact 
East  Bengal  is  almost  self-sufficient  in  rice  expect  for  a 
small  proportion  imported  from  West  Pakistan.  The  only 
way  it  would  appear  that  non-devaluation  can  lower  the 
price' of  rice  is  by  diminishing  the  total  amount  of  currency 
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in  the  hands  of  East  Bengal  cultivators:  that  is,  by  the 
hard  way  of  deflation. 

In  many  other  ways  Pakistan  ministers  have  chosen 
this  harder  and  deflationary  path,  and — except  that  many 
of  them  do  not  yet  appear  to  have  realised  the  implications 
of  their  action — one  would  commend  their  courage.  “To 
exporters  my  advice  and  request  is  to  accelerate,  increase 
and  improve  their  exports,”  said  Mr.  Fazhir  Rahman  at 
Karachi,  mentioning  especially  hides  and  skins,  tea.  wool, 
cement,  sports  goods  and  surgical  instruments.  He  did 
not  suggest  how  they  were  to  do  this  and  make  their 
customers  pay  30  per  cent,  more  as  well.  If  the  customers 
should  not  be  prepared  to  pay  the  extra  amount  these 
industries  will  have  to  cut  their  own  costs  by  30  per  cent, 
or  more.  This  means  unemployment,  concealed  or  other¬ 
wise.  The  Prime  Minister  of  Pakistan  on  September  12th 
made  an  appeal  for  foreign  investment.  Here  again  non¬ 
devaluation  causes  difficulties.  If  an  investor  seeking  an 
outlet  for  his  capital  can  buy  30  per  cent,  more  facilities  in 
India  than  in  Pakistan,  why  should  he  choose  Pakistan? 
Non-devaluation  is  a  positive  deterrent  to  capital.  Finally 
the  differing  exchange  rate  raises  the  problem  of  smuggling 
across  the  wide  open  frontier,  commodities  going  one  way 
and  gold  the  other.  If  it  can  hold  the  value  of  the  rupee 
at  its  new  level.  Pakistan’s  action  will  be  successful  in 
winning  financial  prestige  and  in  curbing  inflation.  The 
opposite  effects  might  follow  if  the  pressure  of  economic 
necessity  were  to  force  devaluation  after  all. 


Britain’s  Bicycle  Exports  to  South  East  Asia 

by  V.  Wolpert 


The  importance  of  South-East  Asia  as  a  market  for 
the  British  bicycle  industry  may  be  seen  from  the 
'  following  table.  It  is  noteworthy  that  while  the  total 
British  bicycle  exports  during  the  first  10  months  of  this 
year  show  an  increase  of  about  30  per  cent,  (in  volume 
and  value)  as  against  the  corresponding  period  of  1948, 
the  value  of  British  exports  to  S.E.  Asia  has  increased  by 
over  60  per  cent.  While  during  the  first  ten  months  of 
1948  these  exports  amounted  to  about  35  per  cent,  of  the 
total  British  bicycle  exports,  they  reached  nearly  45  per 
cent,  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1949. 

Total  Exports  1,461,007  1,898,992  10,373,459  13,195,518 

incl.  to: 

U.K.  Bicycle  Exports 
(first  ten  months) 


1948 

1949 

1948 

1949 

(numbers) 

(value) 

India 

133,208 

349,643 

■  887,035 

2,269,242 

Pakistan 

82,917 

101,733 

55,876 

661,422 

Malaya  , 

171,277 

179,980 

1,336,205 

1,369,741 

Ceylon 

20,457 

29,038 

142.788 

207.453 

•  Hong  Kong' 

25,108 

64,899 

169,061 

441,026 

^'Indonesia  - 

46,699 

120,034 

300,541 

817,710 

(  Burma  ; ! 

30.711 

‘f  4.662 

221.956 

•  30.981 

It  is  probably  too  early  to  reach  any  definite  con¬ 
clusion  on  the  effects  of  devaluation  on  the  trade  between 
the  U.K.  and  the  Far  East,  but  comparison  of  British 
bicycle  exports  during  October  1949  (the  first  months  after 
devaluation)  with  those  of  October  1948  shows  that  the 
value  of  these  exports  to  Pakistan  increased  by  over  150 
per  cent.,  to  Hong  Kong  and  Indonesia  by  over  100  per 
cent.,  to  Malaya  by  nearly  50  per  cent,  and  to  Ceylon  by 
over  five  hundred  per  cent. 

UK.  Bicycle  ExpoKs 


October 

October 

October 

October 

1948 

1949 

19^8 

1949 

(number) 

(value  in 

pounds) 

Total 
incl.  to: 

150,426 

193,156 

1,049,029 

1,359,107 

India 

31,220 

1,709 

203,228 

11,156 

Pakistan 

6,068 

15,302 

38,356 

98,295 

Malaya 

15,722 

24,484 

122,510 

181,472 

Ceylon 

751 

4,612 

5,356 

32,812 

Hong  Kong 

5,524 

10,816 

35,362 

74,086 

Indonesia 

6,800 

12,625 

43,281 

90,164 

Burma 

400 

— 

2,891 

— 

The  decrease  of  exports  to  India  is  due  to  strict 
import  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Indian  Government. 
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The  Indian  Government  have  ambitious  plans  to  build  up 
a  bicycle  industry  which  be  able  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  home-market,  and  even  to  export  bicycles  and  parts 
to  neighbouring  countries.  Leading  British  bicycle  arms 
are  establishing  their  own  factories  in  India.  India’s 
industrialisation,  however,  will  lead  to  an  increased  home 
market,  and  it  is  expected  that  if  these  import  restrictions 
were  to  be  lifted,  British  quality  bicycles  will  hnd  again  a 
good  market  in  India. 


The  resumption  of  trade  with  China  would  ^  ^op<m 
this  traditioh^iy.  vast  market’ for  the  ■  British^  bicycle 
industry.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  long  run  British  bicycle 
firms,  whose  experience  in  the  production  and  trade  of 
bicycles  is  unrivalled  throughout  the  world,  will  find  it 
advantageous  to  supply  certain  types  of  bicycles  to  China 
from  their  Indian  plants,  while  the  quality  types  would 
be  delivered  from  the  U.K. 


CLASSinEO  ADVERTISEMENTS 


U  T  O  M  O 

the  celebrated  Indonesian  dancer  will  be 
introduced  to  the  London  public  for  the 
first  time  on  January  28th,  King  George's 
Hall,  Adeline  Place,  Great  Russell  Street, 
W.C.1  (2  minutes  from  Tottenham  Court 
Road  Tube  Station). 

TicAe/s:  7/6,  5/-,  3/-,  2/6,  2/-  from 
EASTERN  WORLD,  45,  Dorset  Street, 
W.l.  WELbeck  7439. 

RESERVE  YOUR  SEAT  NOW. 


GENTLEMAN  (39),  single,  extensively 
travelled  in  Middle  East,  Near  East  and 
Far  East  (including  Japan),  wishes  appoint¬ 
ment  with  business  concern  anxious  to 
extend  world  markets.  Highest  recom¬ 
mendations. — Apply  Box  1206. 

MEMBERSHIP  now  open  to  those  Com¬ 
monwealth  citizens  who  are  sympathetic 
towards  Racial  “  mixed  marriages "  and 
against  Racial  discrimination.  No  fees: 
membership  per  voluntary  subscription. 
Apply  to  British  Commonwealth  Eura¬ 
sian  Federation,”  BCM /TIBET,  London, 
W.C.l,  Britain. 


FARM  ASSISTANT,  30,  single,  German 
origin,  stateless  now,  seeks  permanent  job 
in  tropical  agriculture.  Pakistan,  India, 
S.E.  Asia,  Pacific  preferred.  Thoroughly 
trained  in  all  branches  of  agriculture  and 
market  gardening.  Absolutely  honest,  con¬ 
scientious.  Good  references.  Some  know¬ 
ledge  of  Hindustani  for  daily  use. — Box 
No.  101. 

SINCERITY  Correspondence  Club,  friend¬ 
ship,  marriage.  S.A.E.  for  pahiculars, 
158,  Hankinson  Road,  Bournemouth. ' 

SOCIAL  Introductions  throughout  world. 
Write:  Friendly  Folk  Association,  18,  Up- 
north  Street,  Brighton. 


RUBBER  INDUSTRY  IN  INDIA 


by  Howard  Fox 


CONSIDERABLE  attention  is  being  paid  by  the 
Indian  Government  to  the  development  of  its  own 
rubber  industry,  the  plantation  section  of  which  at 
present  employs  about  50,000  workers.  Approximately 
one  per  cent,  only  of  the  world’s  total  pre^uction  of 
natural  rubber  is  at  present  drawn  from  India.  The 
largest  single  area  given  over  to  its  cultivation  lies  in 
Travancore;  some  of  the  estates  exceed  100  acres  in  extent, 
though  the  great  majority  are  below  five  acres. 

When  the  Indian  Government  set  up  the  Indian 
Rubber  Board  in  1947,  the  Minister  of  Industries  and 
Supplies,  Dr.  Syama  Prasad  Mookerjee,  was  convinced  of 
the  necessity  for  raising  the  output  of  home-produced 
rubber.  At  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the  Board  he  pointed 
out  that  the  average  production  per  acre  in  India  was 
below  that  of  other  countries  mainly  because  of  out-of-date 
growing  methods. 

The  promotion  of  .scientific  and  technical  research 
and  the  application  of  the  results  of  such  research  in  the 
shape  of  technical  advice  for  the  guidance  of  the  rubber 
grower  were,  he  said,  matters  in  which  the  Rubber  Board 
had  a  valuable  role  to  play.  Dr.  Mookerjee  also  stressed 
at  this  meeting  that  any  world  over-production  of  rubber 
need  never  affect  the  Indian  industry  adversely  as  its  output 
was  not  intended  for  export. 

The  main  task  before  the  Board  is  the  formulation 
of  a  price  and  import  policy  acceptable  to  all  the  interests 
in  the  country.  The  industry’s  immediate  need  is  to  make 
indigenous  rubber  available  to  manufacturers  at  rates 


economicar  when  compared  with  the  world  price.  This 
can  be  ensured  by  some  measure  of  import  and  export 
control-  and  by  the  adoption  of  improv^  and  scientific 
methods  of  cultivation. 

The  Board  reconunended  to  the  Indian  Government 
last  April  the  operation  of  a  20-year  scheme  for  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  plantation  section  of  the  industry.  This 
project  involves  a  £3  million  subsidy  for  new  planting  and 
replanting  and  would  cover  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost. 
The  rest  would  have  to  be  met  by  the  planters  themselves. 

The  Board  has  also  suggested  the  settii^  apart  of  a 
portion  of  the  excise,  duty  on  rubber  goods  tb  help  sub¬ 
sidise  the  plantations  according  to  the  proposed  20-year 
scheme.  Buying  licences  for  rubber,  ihci^ntally,  were 
issued  from  July  1st,  for  half-yearly  periods.  Other  Board 
recommendations  include  the  following:  — 

(a)  General  licences  should  be  issued  permitting  small 
consumers  to  buy  any  grade  of  raw  rubber  up  to  a 
quantity  not  exc^ing  150  lb.  per  half  year. 

(b)  Export  licences  for  crepe  sole  for  1949  might  be 
made  for  a  total  quantity  of  250  lb. 

(c)  Manufacturers  may  be  permitted  to  import  rubber 
for  the  second  half  of  this  year  equivalent  to  the 
dried  rubber  content  of  their  exports  in  the  previous 

,  half. 

Although  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods  in  India 
began  about  1920  with  the  opening  of  a  factory  for  fabric 
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p^fing.  the  real  kegiiming  of  the  industry  took  place 
during  the  1930’s  when  the  International  Rubber  Restric¬ 
tion  plan  came  into  force,  cutting  down  rubber  exports 
from  the  main  producing  countries. 

The  internal  price  of  Indian  rubber  continued  to  be 
low,  and  this  provided  a  considerable  advantage  to  the 
local  manufacturers.  During  this  period  large  overseas 
producers  of  rubber  goods  began  to  decentralise  operations, 
some  of  them  estabhshing  subsidiary  factories  in  India. 

The  Bata  Shoe  Company  started  work  in  India  during 
1933  and  a  year  later  tne  Indian  Rubber  Manufacturers 
Ltd.  set  up  a  factory  for  the  production  of  railway  and 
mechanical  rubber  goods.  A  State-sponsored  factory 
began  in  Travancore  in  1935,  Dunlop’s  started  a  tyre 
factory  in  Bengal  in  1935-36,  and  the  Firestone  Tyre  and 
Rubber  Compaqy  had  another  tyre  factory  in  production 
in  Bombay  during  1939-40.  In  addition,  a  large  number 
of  small  rubber  Stories  came  into  being  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  rubber  footwear,  several  with  Japanese  equipment 
and  technicians. 

A  small  number  of  factories  were  also  set  up  for  the 
manufacture  of  general  rubber  goods  such  as  hose,  sheet¬ 
ing,  cab  tyring,  moulded  goods,  and  others  for  the  small 
scale  production  of  cycle  tyres  and  tubes.  Many  more 
small  workshops  were  also  started  on  a  cottage  industry 
basis. 

There  was  very  little  indigenous  rubber  consumed 
in  the  sub-continent  until  about  the  middle  of  1934.  Even 
in  1939,  out  of  a  total  of  16,500  tons  produced,  only  about 
5,600  tens  were  taken  up  for  internal  use. 
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During  the  war  the  demand  for  rubber  soared.  Tyre 
factories,  railway  and  mechanical  goods  plants,  the  Bata 
and  cable  factories,  were  all  greatly  expanded;  some  of  the 
smaller  firms  produced  .very  large  quantities  of  rubber 
goods  on  more  or  less  imjMTOvised  plants.  To-day,  there 
is  a  big  internal  market  b^ause  a  great  rubber  manufac¬ 
turing  industry  has  grown  up.  This  consists  of  about  100 
units  scattered  throughout  India,  of  which  15  are  first- 
grade  plants.  More  rubber  is  used  than  Indian  growers 
can  produce,  so  that  2,000-3,000  tons  have  to  be  imported 
in  order  to  meet  the  total  annual  requirements.  When  the 
rubber  manufacturing  enterprises  which  are  in  the  process 
of  formation  begin  operations  the  industry  will  obviously 
either  need  imports  on  a  much  bigger  scale  or  larger 
internal  production. 

The  main  handicap  to  the  Indian  rubber  industry 
is  that  the  majority  of  the  factories  need  to  be  equipped 
with  up-to-date  machinery.  The  Indian  Tariff  Board, 
which  reported  in  1947  on  the  question  of  giving  protection 
to  the  rubber  manufacturing  industry,  stat^  that  it  should 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  basic  industries  which  had  to 
be  properly  equipped  and  placed  on  a  strong  and  stable 
basis. 

The  Board  recommended  that  all  reasonable  facilities 
should  be  given  to  rubber  manufacturers  to  obtain  needed 
machinery  from  any  part  of  the  world,  including  the  hard 
currency  areas.  It  was  also  recommended  that  a  Rubber 
Technological  Institute  should  be  established  by  the 
Government  at  an  early  date  and  that,  in  the  meantime, 
the  services  of  three  or  four  foreign  experts  should  be 
enlisted  to  provide  technical  advice  to  the  manufacturers. 


Traders  and  industrialists  looking  for  opportunities 
in  the  territories  listed  below  should  get  into 
touch  with  the  National  Bank  of  India.  Topical 
information  on  business  matters  and  a  compre¬ 
hensive  banking  service  are  ensured  by  a  network 
of  branches  in  these  areas.  Your  enquiry  is 
welcomed  at  Head  Office. 


NATIONAL  BANK  OF  INDIA 

LIMITED 


Branches  in:  INDIA.  Pakistan,  ceylon,  burma.  Kenya,  Uganda.  Tanganyika,  Zanzibar  and  aden, 
Bankers  to  the  Government  in  Aden,  Kenya  G)lony,  Zanzibar  and  Uganda. 

Head  Office  :  26  BISHOP.SGA TE,  LONDON,  E.C.a. 

General  Manager  :  T.  T.  K.  Allan.  Deputy  General  Manager:  N.  W.  Ch.stiolm.  London  Manager:  W.  Kerr. 
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Joseph  Priestley 

Yorksliirenm,  Doctor  of  Divinitj, 

theologian  and  pamphleteer,  owes  his 
fatne  to  chemical  discoveries  made  in 

his  leisure  hours  as  a  relaxation  from 

loriting  sermons  and  political  broad¬ 
sheets.  His  first  success  as  a  practical 
chemist  was  the  accidental  discovery  of 
soda  water.  While  living  next  door  to 
a  brewery  in  Leeds,  curiosity  led  him  to 
investigate  the  process  of  brewing.  In 

doing  so,  he  found  that  carbon  dioxide 
gas,  which  is  produced  during  the  brewing  of  malt  beverages,  could  be  dissolved  in  ordinary  water  to  make 
^‘aerated  water”.  The  success  of  this  experiment  set  him  on  his  chemical  career  and  he  acquired 
a  renown  which  matched  his  considerable  reputation  as  a  theologian. 

His  appointment  as  librarian  to  Lord  Shelburne  at  Bowood  in  1773  gave  him  ample  time  and 
opportunity  to  develop  his  scientific  hobbies  and  his  most  important  work  was  done  during  the  following 
eight  years.  In  this  period  he  discovered,  prepared  and  studied  a  vast  number  of  gases — all  of  them 
highly  important — including  oxygen,  ammonia,  nitrous  o.xide  (the  ”  laughing 
gas”  of  the  dentist's  surgery),  hydrogen  sulphide,  hydrogen  chloride  and  sulphur 
dioxide.  Priestley’s  inventive  genius  was  of  a  type  that  is  typically  British. 

As  a  practical  experimenter  he  has  had  few,  if  any,  equals,  and  the  gases  he 
discovered  have  proved  of  immense  scientific  and  commercial  importance.  He 
died  in  1804  in  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A. 


